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bite CONDITION OF TRIBALS OF SIMILIPAL HILLS 


Simitipal ill area in Mayur. 
Dhanja is mostly undeveloped, The 

| inhabitants ar e predominantly 
tribaly Very litle is known about 
them, 
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Living conditions are taken 
1s the totality of the economie lite 
‘of the people in the context of their 
social and physical environment 
and. culture, 

‘This study was taken up by tw 


Junior Research Officers Shri G, N. 
Satpathy and PLS. Das 
Patnaik as 


gators, ‘The final report 
‘written by G. N. Satpathy. 


Introduction 


‘Two Panchayats, namely, 
Astakunhor and Gudugudia of 
Simitipals were taken up for ens 
‘umeralive study in the months of 
January, February 1967, Taking 
into wecount the concentration and 
distribution of the population, 
period of the establishment of the 
seltlements, two villages, one from 
each of the Panchayats were selee- 
ted for detailed study. ‘The entire 
study was completed in the month 

1967, 40 days having been 
field investigation 


‘The study design included a set 
‘of schedules nnd questionnaire 
Which were filed up by the Invest 
gators. Methods of Interview, 
Observation, Case history — were 
adopted to elicit facts from the 
Informants. A few biographies 
wore collected to ascertain changes 
‘in the ways of life of the people 
‘in course of their immigration — to 
the present settlements from thelr 


ancestral home. Genealogies were 
drnwn up in a fow cases to trace 
out their social'anel kinship Fela 
tionship. A simple census was 
taken to find the population, size of 
family, literacy, land holdings and 
Indebtedness, It was rather dif. 
cult to determine the age and 
factual period of migration of — the 
Informants. To obviate this 
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diculty important events like 
deaths of Raja Ramchandra Bhan} 
Deo, Sardar Peter Dubraj, opening 
ff Post Office at Guduguia, esta 

bilishment of rest houses were told 
to them and they were asked 

correlate these incidents with events 
ft their personal life. Similarly, 
‘exhaustive questionnaires were wsed 
to determine the local conditions 
of the original habitats of the 
‘migrants, their topography, soi, 
ourees of water-supply and forest 
Taw, ete. Their replies were com> 
pared with the conditions in the 
the local area. Some were asked 
about their orginal abode and 
tome others were separately asked 
About the present facilites to obtain 
fan unbiased comparative picture of 
the two. lands, from which the 
causes of migration were assessed. 
‘The history of migration was given 
a shape. 


Tin spite of the best attempt to 
study’ the problem methodically, 
the investigation suffered from = 
‘number of limitations. The in: 
habitants of the area are mostly 
Kothas from Bihar who speak their 
tribal dialect. None of the feld 


workers knew that language, which 
hhampered the work. The time was 
short for taking up study in an 
extensive area. Therefore, the 
study was to be confined to two 
Panchayats on the basis of which 
inferences were drawn. The study 
‘was made in the later part of 
‘Winter and early in Summer, when 
ddue to harvest or opportunities for 
wage-earning conditions were alto 
gather different form those in rainy 
season which are lean months, 
‘The conditions during the period of 
scarcity were constructed from 
questionnaire, More. 

er, the fekd-workers were hand 
capped due to the suspicion mount 
ing in the minds of the tribals that 
the survey was perhaps intended 
to lery new taxes, ete 


It is therefore to be taken as a 
preliminary study. where in attemp- 
tes have been made to throw light 
‘on the problems of Similipal hill 
area and the people. If plans 
fare phased as per recommenda 
tions and follow-up studies are 
taken up in course of execution, 

Js hoped that something concrete 
‘can be achieved in the long run, 
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‘The Similipal Hills, 


‘The district of Mayurbhanj Ties and are mormally —_ inacces- 
between 21° 10'N and 22° 3H/N sible exeept through regular passes 
latitudes and. between 85° 40'E although extensive exploitation of 
and 87° 11'E longitudes, It is the forest wealth is gradually 
ounded on the north by Midnapur opening up the interior, This 
district of West Bengal and Singh- entire area was previously covered 
‘bum distriet of Bihar, on the south under the name of —Similipal 
by Keonjhar and Balasore districts, _pergannah having ten piths namely, 


‘on the East Balasore district on the Brahmangaon, Chakiri, Barhelpant 
‘West Singbhum and Keonjhar dis-—Kasira, Nij  Similipal, Rajnagar, 
Iriets. The entire district covers an Barghath, Jamuna Hardanda, Ram 
farea of 4.0218 square miles of Raja and Otkudar, Now the aret 


104164 square kilometres with « falls within a number of Pancha 
population of nearly 1206 lakhs. If yats, This area is included in the 
‘comprises four subdivisions four subdivisions of the district 
‘The centeal part of the district and greatly influences its physio 
fs mainky a hilly tenet, from which raphy. 
theo ranges of hills run, one to th 
hnorth and the other to the south The maximum temperature of the 
dividing the undulating plains in district varies between 110°F to 
the outer region into two halves 12°F whereas, the minimum 
‘which contain fertile valleys. This temperature goes down 
‘mass of hills popularly Known as {0 S7F in cold weather. The 
Siinilipal “rises abruptly over a Similipals, are however cooler owing 
length of about 30 miles on the to their situation, ulitde, dense 
astern and south-eastern parts forest and water sources, In some 
acing Bay, toan average height of areas there blows a cold wind which 
‘about 3,000 feet and then gradually Makes conditions sometimes unbeat- 
descends towards the north and able during winter months, | The 
all is about 65” and 


horth-west over an inelined plateas — a¥8F8RE 1 
in the low hills nally to merge forest and water sources, “fn some 
Tih the pevated. plains of feeorded between June to Septem. 

and Bamanghaty sub bet. The heavy rainfall and damp: 


ale hme Deut Bursbuhi, "¢8 maake the area unhealthy 
perbat, ding the rainy, Laches ar found 
Pather Pachari, ete. form together, abundance in. low-lying areas 
Similipal hill ranges. The highest and Malaria is endemic 
peak, the Meghasani (seat of rains), 
{nearly 9823 feet high. This The forest in the entire district 
Central beit covering an area of nearly covers LA81 square miles of 
early 1,100. square miles Wes which the maximum area falls 
Within 21° 3YN" to. 22" latitude within Similipals. Northern tropi- 
tnd “805 to 8'SYE lngitade, cal evergreen apc lke | Sat 
‘The hill ranges are (Shorea), Plasal, Siew (Dalbergia 
Tied io Deke ceey. names Sas), Karem (Onn canst), 
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Bandhan, Gambhari, Kendu (Dio- 
spyrus Embreyopteris), Makua 
(Bassia Latifolia), Asan, Mango. 
Simili (Bom bax Heptapylla), 
Karanja (Almus Totagrifolia) and 
fgrassess like Bobai, Pal, grow in 
Plenty, Bamboo is "gradually 
Aecreasing in quantity. Tusser 
feocaon, Lac, Myrabolam, Sunari- 
Dark, Arrow root, Honey, Mahul. 
Kusum,  Rauwolla, A's ho k, 
Bhrungaraj, ete. are some of the 
notable forest produces in the area. 
Pine and other plantations are 
boeing raised by Forest Department 
at certain places. 


Dense forests, rising hills, 
perennial streams, lovely pastures 

loys of the area have pro: 
vided ample scope for the Wild 

to thrive. The elephant, 
tiger, spotted deer, bison, sambara, 
barking deer, wild dog. panther, 

le mouse, bear and 
monkey, are seen in large numbers 
fn this area. Peafovel, maina 
parrot, Bhalla-khai, Kuchilakhal: 
(Hornbill) jungle fowl, green 
peiton, imperial pegion, grey. 
painted and black partridge, 
‘quail, and sand rouse are seen. 
Cobra, python, ‘king Cobra, are 
commonly noticed. Crocodiles, 
fare someti mes noticed in 


Burabalang, Khaist and Deo rivers? 


Varietios of fish, are generally) 
found in streams and pools 
Leech, white ant, winged Kai ant 
sare seen in large numbers 


A.number of rivers have their 
origin from Similipal hill ranges 
Burubalang, the largest in thet 
district originates near a village of 
that name and flows into the Bay 
fof Bengal. River Gangahar, starts 


from Similipals and meets Subarna- 
rekha. Rivers Deo, Kharibandhan 
sand Salindi rise from the hills and 
join Baitarani, Rivers Sona, 
Sanja and Nalua have their 
‘sources from Similipal and 
ow into Burabalang, Sona, 
and Gangahar respectively. Many 
‘other rivers and rivulets Tike 
Panasia and Jamuna originate 
from these hills 


‘The land on the basis of soi 
ivigntion facilities has been el 
fied into three divisions, namely, Jal 
Soyem, Jal Doyem_and Jal . Awi, 
OF the wet land stich portions as 
fare satisfactorily watered by 
natural or artilelal means of iri 
tention are called Jal Awl, while the 
remaining portions which are 
comparatively less benefitted by 
frigation go under the mame of 
Jal Doyem. The inferior kind of 
wet land is known as Jal Soyer 
which He along the newly reelaim 
ed hillside, jungle lands of on up 
lands which have been ridged with 
42 view to bold water at the proper 
level. The soll is generally rocky. 
‘The soil of Mat valleys is sands 
oat. The soil along river beds 
i alluvial 


‘The Forest Department maintain 
forest roads to facilitate super 
vision and execution of forest 
operations. 


‘The principal routes into 
Similipals are = 


(9 Jashipur to Nawana via 
Kaliani, Nenjhaghosara, 
Gudugudia and Garh 
‘Similipal 
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(ii) Sashipur to Nawana vie 
Podagarh, Jam 
Chahala and’ Barheipant, 

(ii) Baripada to Nawana via 
Astiaghat, Pithabat 
Lulung and Nigirdha. 


(io) Bangiriposbi to chahala 
via Talbandh, 


(0) Karanjia to Nawana via 
‘Thakurmunda, Jenabil, 

(oi) Udata to Nawas 
Bhanjabasa, Jenabit 


(off) Tangabita to Ramjbart via 
Sardha, Hatibadi, Lower 
badakamare and 
Dudhian. 


[Now forest roads from (i) Tato to 


struction. AI! these roads are 
closed to trafic during rainy season 
nd Similipals are completely cut 
off from the outside world for 
six months. There is only one 
Post OMice at Gudugudia 16 miles 
away from Jashipur to eater to the 
requirements of the people of two 
Panchayats. Letters are received 
in this Post Office on every alter- 
hate day, There Is no telecomms 
nleation to this area. In addition 
to lack of communication, the 
fear of wild animal and leeches cuts 
off all-movements during rainy 


Out of nearty 1,100 square mites, 
fan area of 40239 square miles 
hhas been demarcated as National 
Park and game sanctuary. The 
‘main and branch offices of the 
National Park are now funetioning 
‘at Cuttack and Jashipur, respect 
ely. The Divisional Forest 


Officers of Baripads and Karanjia 
and Wild Conservation Officer & 
Assistant Conservator of Forests 
National Park Division administer 
the forests in their respective 
jurisdictions. ‘The land revenue 
in respect of revenue villages. is 
collected by the revenue staf, 


‘There are a number 
Plcturesque spots inside Siena 
‘Those are (0) Burabulang gorge, 
Barheipant waterfall, (it) oranda 
waterfall (io) Aoghasani Peak, (0) 
Deokund, (of) Gudugudia, Nawana 
and Jenabil valleys, (ot) Pools In 
Burabaleng. Deo," Khai, and 
Bhandan.” (oii) Salt ticks at 
Rajpal. Joranda, Bhanjahasa, 
‘Tnadiba, and _Upperberakamara, 
and (iz) waterholes at Bilapogha, 
Dominigora.  Bakus . 
champa,Jenabil and  Chahala 
‘There are lovely res-houses 
maintained by Forest Department 
at Bareipani, Gudugudia, Nawana, 
Diudurwchampa, — Jamuani and 
Jenabil. The” rest “houses at 
Bhanjabasa and Chahala are ia 
<ilapiated condition. 


To one who comes for the frst 
time into Simitipals it may appear 
that Similipals are devoid of hu- 
man habitation, but very soon, he 
discovers that there are people 
who are living in the midst of 
natural beauties without the 
amenities of modern world, They 
fare mostly tribals. Groups 
‘groups migrated to the 


It is, therefore, « big question as 
to why they came in successive 
batches to live in these innecessible 
tracts amidst various hazards. 
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Immigration 


According to the legend in vogue, 
‘during the reign of Bharat, the 
tribe named Bathudi came from 
their ancestral home in Oudh in 
search of Ramachandra and 
feltled down in Chotanagpar 


Of land. in Jamuna-Bardanda 
GF Simitipal and migrated there. 
they selected twelve valleys 
(Barthali) and established their 
settlements defeating king 
Chandrasen. The so-called “Talmsl, 
now Known as Jashipur was thet 
ruled by a Kharia chief, who was 
ruling also over Panchpir, Bathudis 
tinder the leadership of Nand Das 
Bathud defeated that Kharia chief 
‘and. eaptured—Jashipur fort 
Bamanghaty was then under the 
control of» Bathudi chief wh» 
efeated the Gond king. and 
fannexed Bamanghaty, In course 
‘of time, Bathuslis were allowed 10 
be chiefs at four forts, namely, 
‘Adipur, Jamwna Barda n 4 
Karunjia and Jashipur. Once there 
was famine and some migrated 
Keonjhar, Sukinda and other areas 
where they settled down, What 
ver may be the veracity of this 
legend, itis clear that Bathudis 
were the earliest settlers of 
Similipal 


Kharias were originally living in 
mnchpir and were eking out their 
livelihood by collecting forest pro 
‘duce from Similipals. When their 
chief was defeated at Jashipur 
they migrated into deep dense 
Torests of Similipals. Gonds were 
tld settlers in certain parts of 
Similipals. Depredation of tigers 


‘and elephants, constant attack of 
fever and forced labour 
‘compelled some of the original 
Settlers in Similipals to migrate 10 
the plains. Depopulation due to 
the reasons stated above, happened 
fas many as seven times in 
‘Similipals and fresh migration took 
place. Another disadvantage for 
Targe scale settlement was the 
practice to reserve the whole area 
fsa game sanctuary. — Messrs 
Borooh Timber Company, Limited 
hhad the monopoly of timber bus! 
‘ness in Similipals. The company 
‘was facing inconvenience for pro- 
Curing labourers to carry out forest 
‘operations. The Company used 
to Import labourers from adjoining 
places like Singbhum, Ranchi, ete 
"Those labourers got opportunity t0 
requainted with the conditions 
railabiity of fertile land i: 
Side Simitipals. ‘The usual practice 
‘with sch Iabourers was to return 
fo their native places after the 
completion of forest operations 
teach year. Only a few of them 
Settled sithin _Simiipals tempo: 
farily. Till 1800, this state of 
ffairs continued and Similipal 
pergannah remained thinly popu 
fed. Maharaja Shri Rams 
chandra Bhanja Deo. assumed 
control over the state in 1800. He 
twas interested in improving the 
Conditions in Siilipals and adopt: 
fed certain measures in that ditec~ 
tion. Temporary Leases for culti- 
vation were granted to a few 
Settlers” One, Peter Dubraj, a Kot 
From Singhbum who was working 
fas a Postmaster at Chalbasa was 
ranted lease of 9.20642 acres at 
fan annual rent of rupees two 
fhundred fifty-four and annas nine 
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only. He was declared intermedi 
ary Sardar for the area and was 
allowed to establish villages in 
Simitipals. Similarly lease was 
granted to Durjodhan Mahakud, 
for Kasirapich, where seven 
revenue villages were formed 
in duc course, 


Peter Dubraj invited his fellow 


cother places, Specially Kolhs were 
preferred by the Sardar for settle 
ment. "Those earlier immigrants 
could not stick to the place due to 
tiger havoe, malaria and forced 
Iabour, In early parts of nineteen 
forties tiger havoe was widespread 
in the village Budhabalang and 
continued for five years. Villagers 
‘abandoned their homes and took 
shelter elsewhere. The headman of 
the village Mana Ho left for Gach 
Similipal. Tn 1948, he came 


faceroxs a number of persons 
belonging to Mun who 
showed interest down 


permanently in Similipals. Mar 
{informed them of the Innds av 
lable at Budhabalong. They 
expressed eagerness, saw the land. 
‘and brought a hunter named 
Chaitanya Gunju, The hunter shot 
several tigers and performed rituals 
to avert tiger menace in future 
fand Mana with others resettled in 
the village, After a few years, the 
‘old tenants Feturned and occupied 
their lands. Budhabalong has two 
‘groups, one of the old settlers hav 
ing records of rights from Peter 
Dubraj and the other of new 
{immigrants having lands in protec- 
‘ted forests without any records of 
right, Similarly, Garh Similipal 
‘and Nawana also suffered from 


‘depopulation and were reaceupied 
by old and new tenants 


When Dubraj died in 1934, it 
was found that he was in heavy 
arrear of rent. His successors 
were forced by circumstances 10 
sell their lands. Ganesh Ram Ho 
cof Nawana, purchased some lands 
in 1919, in 1955, the Sardari 
system was abolished, Lands of 
Peter Dubraj were auetioned 
towards arrear revenue in 1965 
and were purchased by a _ group 
‘of persons belonging to Mahato 
caste, The Mahatos of Bhanjkin 
hhave now set up Doharaghar 
(farm house) in Similipals, 


After the merger of the state of 
Mayurbhan) with Orissa, forced 
labour and monopoly system of 
timber extraction were abolished. 
Forest coupes were auctioned 
to the highest bidders. Persons 
from far and near eame to 
work in Similipals for forest opera 


tions and collection of minor forest 
Produce. The virgin soil in the 
valley and water sources altracted 
the Inbourers to settle down in 
protected areas for which they 
were penalised several times by 
Forest Department. Finally in 1958 


pants. The availability of Nayabadi 
lands, stimulated others to encroach, 
During last decade, many outsiders 
from different parts of Bihar 
‘especially Ranchi and Singhbhum 
rushed into Similipals and esta 
bilished villages encroaching upon 
forest lands and destroy: 
ing forest wealth. This, 
drew the attention of State 
Government in 1965, when the 
encroachers were ejected. Still 
they continued and a few of them 
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accomodated themselves in pro- 
fected areas, of the established 
villages with the older setters. 
‘This infiltration of outsiders bas 
‘considerably increased the popula 
tion, particularly Jajah, 
Kukurbhuks, Budhabalong, Saruda, 
‘and Bunduriabasa. They mostly 
belong to Munda tribe converted t 


Similipal is populated are mart: 
monial relations and kinship bond 
‘On many oceasions, the som-in-laws 
fare made to live in Similipals 
fafler marriage. Many did immi 
rate on requests of their relatives 
who had settled at Simitipals 
earlier. Many eame down, to this 
place to remain as Barmasia or 
‘annual agricultural labourer. 
Subsequently they acquired patches 
fof land and settled down perms: 
ently, 


It is thus clear that immigra 
tions did not take place during any 
particular period. “It took place 
‘over a long period by successive 
flow of immigrants from within 
and without Mayurbhanj. 
From 1911 to 1931 migra 
tion was casual but increased 
gain from 1931. "The majority of 
Kolhs came as it appears from the 
our adjoining pirs of the Kolban 
Government Estate of Singhbum, 
vir, Anal, Lalgarh, ‘Thoi, Bhar 
Bharia which formed an intergral 
part of the territory of Mayurbtan) 
{ill 1897, when their administration 
‘went over to British Government 


land which forms a compact block 
4m the Eastern frontior of Kolhan 
state” says Census of Mayurbhanj 
1931, 


A number of factors influenced 
this immigration from Bihar. This 
istrict being the northern most 
district of Orissa, borders Bihar. 
‘The virgin soil Of Similipals is 
fertile, “There is no dearth of 
water, There are prospects of wage 
carning in forest operations. The 
fold inhabitants are not hostile to 
new comers, The forest authorities, 
were not vigilant 10 check, 
CObstruct, or penalise them for years 
Together, These encouraged the 
‘eneroachers to rush into various 
parts of Similipals to encroach 
tipon large tracts to establish and 
thus were enumerated by the 
census authorities in 1961. 

‘Those who could produce 
Amalnamma signed by Dubraj, 
Mahakud of their successors are 
considered as bonafide settlers and 
fothers are eneroachers. ‘There are 
two types of immigrant 
Permanent and Tem porary. 
Permanent immigrants came down 
from within and outside state 
encroached forest. land 
‘esteoyed forests, and settled 
regular villages. The temporary 
immigrants are persons who 
migrated from outside Similipals 
for some specific purpose art 
relurned after that. ‘The herdsmen 
‘who come seth their cattle for 
Grazing belong to the 
temporary category. 
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TABLE No. | 


Period of Settlement 


Period of | No. of familiss 


who have immigrated 


Musalman 1 


Tow 2S 


3 mor 


‘There are 958 families in the 
studied villages of the two pancha. 
yals. They have been classified 
in table No. 1 according 
to their period of — migration. 
is evident from the table that 


Koths and Mundas have recently 
rigrated in large numbers where- 
as Bathudis and Khasiaa 
hhad settled there since long 
‘This is ‘being corroborated by 


historical data 


Maal 


son 
a7 ia 3s 
1 ws 
0" 
0 
0 


m8 
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Table No.2 gives the drives bhanj. The late Maharaja 
through which the present house- shri Ramchandra Bhanja Deo 
hols immigrated. Initiative taken gt utes ot ie ite ea 
by Sirdar Peter Dubraj played (Hows ahead of hin time anc 
1 great role in settling tribes in the ecideed to lease out lands granting, 


*: 


; set ert 

5 Ee a ae 

ie ‘Total 
lt 1k upc) a 
el ape a 
eo a 
eo WL 8 fo ae 2 
ow : om 
; 

er 
3 ” 10 10 


- Total 546 246 166 938 
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‘Table No. 3 shows the original 
places of migration of emigrants. 
Gudugudia Panchayat is found te 
be populated by immigrants from 
the district of Mayurblianj, where 
fs Astakunbar is mainly populated 
by outsiders, Bamanghatia Kolhs 
are found in older setlements like 


noticed in Nawana, Balarampur, 
Garh Simitpal, ee. 


‘The interpersonal relationship 
between old settlers and recent 
immigrants, as it stands 10 das. 
is not congenial. Previously 
the old setters were not hesitating 
to room the new comers in their 
villages because they were in 
terested to populate the area as 
socurity against the menace of 


wild animals. After the expulsion 
fof recent encroachers in 1965, the 
attitude of the people has been 
‘changed. Whenever an outsider 
secks shelter in a seltled 
Village for permanent settlement, 
he is not encouraged to do s0. The 
settlers da not like to accommodate 
fany new comer on the extent of 
land available for cultivation 
Gharjoians and widows returning 
back to their parent's place are 
allowed to. settle in exceptional 
‘cases, ‘The new groups wherever 
they are living without  record/of 
rights are living in constant fear of 
being driven out at any moment 

It would be interesting to study 
how the groups coming from diffe: 
rent environments and cultural 
Dack-grounds adopted. themselves 
to their new surroundings. 
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Peo ple 


Simitipal area is predominantly 
Inhabited by tribals except 2 few 
‘other households who have moved 
to the area for pursuing certain 
specific occupations. A tribe and 
‘eastewise distribution is given in 
the “Fable No. 4” showing the 
ethnic composition of 40 (765 pet 
cent) villages of the two panchayats 
namely, Gudugudia and Astakan 
Int, The Scheduled Tribes inhabit 
ing the area are” Buthudi (7 per 
cent), Bhumija (33 per cent), 
Kharia (69 per cent), Kolb 
(61-1 per. cent), Mahali "(06 per 
cent), Munda’ (121 per cent 
‘and | Santal (U3 per cent) 
‘These seven tribes together consti 
tute 929 per cent of the total popw 
lation of the studied villages. 
‘There are only two households 


belonging to Scheduled Caste 
‘namely, "Ghasi” in the total house: 
hholds of 958.” The Other Backward 
Population consisting of | Gaud 
(Mahakud), Mahato, Teli and 
Bindhani costitutes nearly 68 per 
cent of the total population, High 
Caste Hindu is represented by a 
single household belonging to Karan 
Caste which settled down here by 

ling an appointment. Oilmen 
came “for trading in grocery and 
forest produce. Bindhani, who are 
craftsmen immigrated as an oceu- 


cultivate lands purchased at 
auction. The Ghasis were brought 
as their womenfolk could render 
services as midwives, 
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It is interesting to note that the 
‘most predominating agricultural 
tribe of the district, namely. 
""Santal” is not conspicuous in this 
belt. The reasons such as the in 
capability of the Santals to pay 
Salami to establish new villages, 
their apathy to live in wilderness 
‘of Similipals in contrast to their 
‘eagerness for cultivating plain 
lands and the preferential treat 
ment of the Sardars belonging to 
Kolh and Mahakud community t0 
‘settle their own easte men account 
for the poor representation 
fof Santals in Similipals. Apart 
from these tribes there are some 
other tribes, namely. Gonds. 
Birhors (Mankdia), but they are 
‘not found in the villages of the two 
Panchayats. 


Following the classification of Sie 
Edward A. Gait as adopted in the 


+ census of Mayurbhanj state 1931 


(WoL T, p-230) the tribes of the 
area are classified under two heads 
such as Munda and Dravidian. ‘The 
Kharia who represented Dravidian 
family speak Oriya and is comp: 
lelely unaware of any other dialect 
of their own. Ho, Munda, Mahal 
Bhumija and Santal speak their 
fown language namely, Kolarian, 
Mundari « variant form of Santali, 
Bhumija and Santali respectively 
which are included in Munda 
family, particular branch of 
‘Austro Asiatic sub-family of Austric 
family. Mahali and Bhumija are 
frradually abandoning their tribal 
languages in favour of Oriya. Tk is 
observed that Mahalis of Similipals 
iknow four languages namely their 
‘own tongue. Santali, Oriya and 
Kolarian; whereas the Bhumijas 
are trilingual as they are conver 
sant with Bhumija, Oriya and 


Kolarian only. The Kolhs and 
Mundas except a very few, do mei 
know Oriya, Rather, some of 
‘them speak sadri, The Bindhani 
speak Karmal in addition to Oriya 
‘The Mahakudas of | Similipals 
are well versed in Kolb 
language as their wives are 
mostly from Kolh tribe, Most of 
the inhabitants of Similipals ean 
speak Koll dialect as the Koths 
fare the dominating tribe in the 
locality 


‘The Koths of Similipals like va 
fdentify themselves. as Ho, -which 
is derived from  Austrie tongue 
meaning "Man". They are usually 
fof short stature, dark complexion, 
‘with short, broad and flat nose, The 
eyes are small and dark. Their 
hair is wavy to curly. the chin is 
narrow and the lips are of medium 
Size, Beards and moustaches are 
fither absent or scanty. They 
possess very clean tecth and seldom, 
Suffer from carries, Won.n possess 
4 fine physique. charming gait and 
fan admirable disposition. There 
fare a large number of persons. in 
Similipals, whose features are 
different from general type describ: 
‘ed above which unmistakably 
[oint to miscegenation 


The Ho or Kolb of Similipals 
claim themselves to be divided in: 
to two broad divisions known 
Kothans, of, Singhbhumias and 
Bamanghatias after the place from 
where they have migrated. The 
Tatier claim to have come from 
Bamanghati and adjoining areas of 
Mayarbhanj. Their religious prac- 
tices, dietary habits and rate_ of 
bride price are distinct. The 
Bamanghatias eat dead animals 
which the Kothans have overtly 
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given up. ‘The Bamanghatias wor- 
‘ship Hindu deities along with tribal 
deities whereas the Kelhans wor 
ship their tribal deities only. 


The tribe, as a whole, is divided 
into a large number of Kills or 
Sibs, many” deriving their names 
from animals, plants or material 
objects, They have been, 
described as totemistie and the old 
writers have collected many of 
their beliefs to explain the taboos 
tnd superstitions associated with 
their totems. But the Hos of 
Similipals do not seorship of vene 
rate the animals or plants denoted 
by Kill There is no dietary or 
other restrictions connected with 
these animals of plants, To them 
these are nothing beyond mere 
‘names designating a consanguine. 
‘ous group of persons and the only 
‘taboo that is observed by the Hos 
1 that the members of one clan or 
Kili do not marry among them 
selves. In course of time, there ts 
fan unusual increase in the mumeri- 
cal strength of Killi and the latter 
Is split up into many groups each 
being considered as s separate Killi 
‘marriage between these subdivision 
and subgroups isnot  tabooed. 
‘This accounts for the extension of 
Kill, organisation in Ho society. 


‘The converts have adopted 
Christian festivals like Christmas, 
‘ew Year's Day, ete, Simultane 
ously they participate in’ tradi- 
tional tribal festivals, This indi 
tes that conversion has not totally 
jenated them from their tradi- 
tional life, 


Different communities maintain 
I distance among. themselves. 
the social ladder, the Karan tops 
the ist Bathudi,” Kharia, Tel, 
Mahakud, Bindhani and Mahato 
stand below him, Kolh, Munda, 
Bhumija, Mahali and — Santal 
are below them ‘The lowest 
is) Ghasi The Ghasi, only 
{s considered untouchable. Kolh 
fakes cooked food, water, dry 
food from the people above him 


Santal but "not the cooked 
food. They construct their houses 
separately. At least, the Kharias 
and the Bathudis have their sepa- 


Borrowing in eash 
fand kind is prevelant among them 
irrespective af their caste and tribe, 
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Population and occupation 


According to 1061 Census the 
two Panchayats namely, Astakun- 
har and Gudugudia, have  thisty 
three and eighteen villages respec 
tively. ‘The present study covers 
twenty-two (sixty-six per cent) 
Nillages of Astakunhar and 18(100 
per cent) villages of Gudugualia 
Panchayat. The unstudied 11 
villages of Astakunhar Panchayat 
Include six villages which were 
Dceupied by encroachers and have 
been vacated now. The other five 
inhabited villages could not be 
sudied for want of time. The twe 
Panchayats together cover an area 
‘of 3279 square tiles, According to 
the present study, which was con 
ueted in January-February 1907, 
Their population excluding the 
tloven | villages comes to. 4734 
Conasting of 2480 mates and 2,254 
females. ‘The population of the 
studied villages ax per Census of 
1961 is 3,063, ‘The difference 
between these two sets of popu 
tion is 771, This increase in 
population may be attributed to 
factors namely, natural Dist 
iiteation of outsiders and the 
fMoating population. As has een 
indicated earlier, the eneroachers 
were driven out in the interest of 
National Park, but a few of them 
‘have reinfitrated in course of time. 
into the settled villages. Similarly 
there are many from the neighbour: 
ing areas who have established 
their second houses (Doharaghar) 
‘at these places for the sake of land 
fn business, ‘They reside at these 


places for « specie period of the 
Year, after which, they leave for 
their native places, just leaving one 
for two persons’ to Took after 
their affairs, The enumerators of 
feensus might have failed to record 
this floating population. How 
fever, itis clear that the tribals are 
wow interested to settle down in 
Simitipals and the population is 
Increasing. 


‘The density of population per 
Square mile of * the aforesaid 
area was calculated to be 
5b in 1031: the 1961 Census record: 
feditto be 146, The present study 
shows it yo be 148. ‘This is also 
Corroborated by our finding of 
Increase in population. The in 
teense of populetion with no €or 
Feaponding increase in local 
‘occupational possibilities eannot 
the eansidered a healthy sign. 


According to the present study, 
the sex-ratio comes to 908 females 
per 1,000 males, ‘This inequality 
imay be due to the Moating popula 
tion, who have left their women 
‘and children at their native homes 
‘and have come here for specific 
work. There are more of male 
issues than female 


"Table No, 5 shows the distribu 
tion of population according to age 
frroups, sex, and community. 
high percentage distribution in 
the age-groups O—t and 5—9 is 
very significant. This clearly in 
icates that the health condition 


a 
avin commons or miss or siatira, mus 23 


has improved and more children 
have survived in recent years. Thi 
also accounts for the increase ia 
Population in the area during the 
last seven years. The fertility 
ale defined by the number of 


children below 5 years for every 
1,000 women inthe age-group 
15—A4 is 866 for the area, The 
fertility rate or otherwise called 
children-women ratio is definitely 
very high. 
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: ‘Table No. 8 
Distribution of population according to Types of Bamiles and Communities 


Name ofthe 
"i Comaunity 
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Out of 958 families 646 belong 
to simple type comprising a 
‘married couple and thelr un 
‘married children. 111 families 
belong to joint type, which is def 
ned as one having two or more 
married couples with or without 
their unmarried children, Usually 
in these areas as soon as w som get 
he goes to live separate 
im a separate house establishing = 
hearth. This happens even before 
the family property is partitioned. 
‘Though the father and the sons 
‘engage themselves jointly in euli 
wating the family lands yet for 
want of living space in the old 
hhouse and for sake of amity 
between the mother in-law aml 


‘the daughterin law, separate living 
by the latter is usually resorted to, 
At certain eases, owing to the old 
lage of the parents or for some 
reasons or others, the parents use 
to live with one of their married 
sons, Rarely the brothers live 
together with their wives and 
children, ‘These account for the 
wee of few joint types of 

In the intermediate 
type, one or two relatives come 10 
live with the nuclear family. ‘These 
happen when an unmarried 
brother or sister oF widowed father 
for mother come to live with the 
‘married couple. “There dre 165 
Such families in this area. All 
other types of families number 36 


‘Table No.9 
Distribution of families according t0 Community and Sie 


Sie ot | No, of households having 


Tomily 
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The surveyed families have a 
total population of 4,734, whieh 
works out to an average family 
size of 49, ‘Taking the tribals 


Ea 


to Feonomic Survey of Orissa the 
average family size for Scheduled 
‘Tribe is 47. ‘Thus compared with 
the finding of Economie Survey, 
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‘TABLE No. 11 
Distribution of Population into worker and non-worker as per community 


Working force| Non-worker | Worker | Total 
Name of 7 
Community Mote |Fomae) Mate | remte| ste | Fonte 
ath Moms 
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‘Table Nos. 10 and {1 show the backward areas and among the 
distribution of population on the backward population, where the 
basis of their participation in work- agriculture is the source of livell 
{ing foree. The working force hood the percentage of workers to 
constitutes $83 per cent of the the total population tends to be 
total population. Generally 
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rate of participation in working 
force is higher than that revealed 
by 1951 Gensus which is only 
441 per coat of the rural popula: 
tion, When the easte-groups are 
{taken separately itis observed 
that 5809 per cent of the Scheduled 
‘Tribe are workers, Among the 
Scheduled Caste the rate of partie 
pation is still higher being 7 per 
cent. For the other Backward 
sex the participation rate is 
6102 whieh is more oF less equal 
{o that of Scheduled ‘Tribes of the 
area. This goes to show that the 
‘other Backward Classes of Sil 
alt tre not economically better 
off, 
‘The high percentage of workers 
to the total population may be 
attributed to the greater partic: 
pation of women and children in 
the working force. The Kharias 


are economically the poorest and 
fas such, the rate of participation 
is maximum in their ease, 

‘The bulk of non-worke 
found in the agergrades of 0—4, 
5—9 and 10-14, In the age: 
froup above 60, number of female 
non-workers is greater than that 


of males, as the females retire 
from work earlier, The 

workers comprise 9 categories, 
namely, (2) Whole-time students, 


(i@) Housewives, (Ui) Dependants 
such as old persons, children and 
disabled. Among the male non: 
workers, a very few are attending 
school, but most of them are pass 
ing time otherwise. Female 
non-workers are generally engaged 
fn household duties and looking 
after children. The number of 
school-going female non.workers 
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‘The tables 12 and 13, depict the 
pattern of livelihood in Similipals per cent of the total households 
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subsist on other occupations like mat making. Only six widows eke 
‘Trade, Industry, Service and Stock out their livelihood by adopting this 
Raising whereas majority of the as primary oceupatso 
Population are dependent on agri- while, all others practise it. ay. a 
culture, wage earning and forest subsidiary means of livelihood, 
collection. Shop-keeping Commis The Kolla and the Munda are good 
sion ageney, money-lending and sawyers. ‘They are employed by 
‘wine vendorthip are a few jobs forest contractors and are paid at 
Which are included under the head piece rate. ‘The Mahalis are good 
+ ‘Trade’ Anumber of commission basket makers. Both males and 
‘agents for collecting minor produce females are good in this 
like Ashok bark, Sunaribark, Sal craft. They” sell their products 
seeds, ete,, are found in Similipals. in the villages as well as in woekly 
The rate of commission varies for markets. There are 8 black smith, 
ach item, Usually the influential households in the two Panchayats 
‘men of the village become commis- They make plough share, sickle 
sion agents for procuring these and sharpen iron implement 
articles. In most of the cases, this They are generally paid in kind at 
‘of the year. Tailoring as 
f source of livelihood has been 
accepted by two households who 
hhave sewing mechines. They have 
learnt this craft at Jashipur. 
subsidiary bring the grocery goods People from all castes get their 
like Dal, Jira, Dhania, Lanka, ete. clothes stitched by these two 
from Jashipur at a distance tailors. Two Bathudis, three Kolhas, 
‘of nearly 36 miles from the two Mundas are employed under 
heart of Simipals. The contractors and government as 
rate of the commodities is high Munishi, forest guards post peon 
due to heavy transport cost. and sub-post_master, ete, Stock 
Lending of paddy at an interest of © Raising asa primary 
25 per cent per year is done by source of livitthood is practised by 
nearly 13 individuals through oral 7 households. ‘They Tear goats, 
‘agreement only. They have taken fowls, cows, buffaloes. Cows and 
Was a subsidiary means of liveli' buffaloes are reared for cultivation 
hood. There are « few individuals, and as assets for meeting social 
who have taken up the trade in obligations 
liquor axa whole time work. 
‘They deal in home distilled Ari Both men and women earn wages 
‘Trading in firewood isnot in a agricultural labour oF in forest 
vogue in these two panchayats, as and road work. For some, this is 
the area is far away from. urban the primary means of livelihood 
centres. Industry here includes while others take ft as subsidiary 
‘six items, namely, (0) mat making souree of income. 
(tf) Sawing, (if) Basket making, Agriculture, however, remains 
(io) Black-smithy, (0) Tailoring. Yeading occupation, the next in 
(of) Distilary, All the tribal women order of importance being the 
of Similipal are conversant with collection of forest produe, 
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It is evident from the table that 
nearly 10:5 per eent of households 
fare landless. 474 per cent of 
Tamilies have land within five 
acres, Only 103 families covering 
10-7 per cent have more than eleven 
acres of land, 


When the Scheduled Tribes are 
‘considered separately it is observed 
that Khuarias have the highest 
roportion of Tundless families 
he average size of agricultural 
Holdings may be computed in two 
ways, namely, cultivated land per 
family and cultivated land per 
Tad owing family Land per land 
‘owning family comes to 5:6 acres 
figainat 40 acres per family, These 
figures clearly indicate that pres: 
sure on land has considerably 
Increased. 


The people of Similipals tell 
bout the 'Khunthatt’ system, by 
‘which the original setters eame to 
Require land. Th the past, there 
‘vas no regular human habitation, 
A few persons got amalnamma 
from the Sardar, cleared the jungle 
in specif areas and established 
their villages, They used to leave 
a number of trees at one corner of 
village for the shrine. 
‘These first settlers and their des 
cendants inthe male line are 
Known ax Khuntikattars. They 
collectively were the owners of the 
whole of the areas included in 
their village boundary subject to 
the payment of fixed annual rent 
to the lonilord. ‘The annual rent 
‘was originally paid from the 
subscription of the Khuntikattidars 
Dut in course of time subscription 
‘was reduced, the defleit being made 
{Good from the collections from the 
tenants. 


Land is also acquired by the 
households in three ways, 
namely, (2) by inheritance (if) by 
sale and. purchase, (i) by re: 
claiming forest or eulturable waste 
land. Land is inberited by sons 
find grandsons. If an individual 
fies without any male issue, the 
land goes to his brother or next of 
kin, ‘Ir'there is no kin, it goes to 
the village community. a man 
sles leaving 8 widow or a 
daughter, they are entitled to 
maintenance from the next mal 

relative who takes the land and 
appropriates the bride price on the 
daughter's marriage, Families very 
‘often adopt gharjoyia to inherit 
the property of the father-in-law, 
Adoption except the gharajoyla is 
‘almost uneard of in this. tract 
Similarly, the custom of alloeati 

the eldest son a larger share than 
others Is not uniformly necepted oF 
rejected. 

Despite Iegal prohibition for 
transfer of land to non-Adibasl, an 
Adibasi being in constant need nd 
‘want obtains financial help from 
more affluent non-Adibasi nigh 
Dbours by mortgaging his land at the 
first instance and thereafter trans 
ferring it surreptitiously. Under 
similar circumstances land is also 
transferred to Adibasis. The trans- 
fer is effected by symbolic delivery 
fof possession which generally is in 
the form of handing over a sod of 
earth from the land by the trans: 
feret to the transferee in the pre- 
sence of villagers, Any amount of 
Tegal provision is thus bypassed, 


At times, a certain individual 
returns to his native place in 
inghburn. His lands are taken 
lover by others who enjoy those and 
pay land revenue for years. 
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Finally, the lands are recorded in 
‘the names of individuals paying 
rent. Generally, it is observed that 
the Bathudi and the Kharia trans 
fer their lands to others. Kharias 
fare fond of forest collection and 
practically donot pay much impor: 
{tance to the land they have. 
‘Those are sold at the rate of rupees 
120 to rupees 200 per acre in ease 
of wet land and rupees 20 to rupees 
‘30 in ease of uplands. A vast tract of 
land belonging to the Koth Sardar, 
Peter Dubraj, was sold by public 
wuetion and was purchased by a 
‘eroup of non-tribals belonging to 
Mahato community. 


‘This is aguinst the spirit of the 
‘existing law. Tt would have been 
better If the lands were auctioned 
‘among Adibasis alone. 


‘Land is nequired by reclamation, 
Every village is _sorrounded by 
"The trees are fell 


Tuly the soil becomes saturated with 
‘ashes and becomes ready for eulti- 
vation, This being against the 
forest’ economy the Department 
penalise the encroachers, who 
‘having paid the fine continue cult 
vation til they get the land record 
fed in their favour. Suitable lands 
fare thereafter converted to wet 
Tans, 


{In Similipals ands are classified 
Into five catagories namely, (0) 
Jal Aul, (W) Jal Doyam, (ii) Jal 
Soyam, (io) Gud and (0) Bari. The 
three calegories namely, _Aul, 
Doyam and Soyam are popalarily 
known as Bera, Bilo or wet land. 
‘The main crop grown in wet land is 
paddy. Wheat cultivation has been 
recently introduced by a few 


‘cultivators. Due to fog, winter 
‘erops are not cultivated widely in 
this region. Paddy is sown as early 
‘as the month of April-May and is 
hharvested in November, December 
‘and January. Tobacco and pulses 
are occasionally cultivated in 
Jal Soyam land. 

‘The Guda land is found in large 
‘extent in the hilly and forest 
tracts and are reclaimed by tribals 
by their own labour and initiative. 
The soil of Uhese lands is generally 
rocky or gravelly. This type of 
land’ is generally seen on the 
plateau and bill slopes. It is felt by 
Tribals that erops grown in these 
uplands are safer than those in 
valleys, which are more widely 
‘devastated by wild animals, Cultiva- 
tion of these up:lands is known as 
Dahi Chasa or Rambha Chasa, 
‘which though resembling shifting 
cultivation, is different from it. 


(On reclamation a Guda land is 
first covered with niger followed by, 
wupland paddy and maize in the 
next year and thereafter by millets 
in the succeeding year. The soil is 
sven rest for two to three years to 
regain fertility. It should be appri- 
‘lated that Adibast has learnt by 
‘experience the necessity for rota- 
tional cultivation. 


‘The Back lands consist of home: 
stead land and its sorrounding 
plots. Turmeric, Tobacco, Maize, 
Mustard, vegetables like brinjal, 
pumpkin, bean, sweet potato, 
‘te. are grown there. 


Produce from wet lands mainly 
etermines economic condition. 
‘Crops grown on Badi and Guda 
lands merely supplement the main 
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income from the wet land. Io 
‘selecting the plot of land, they usw 
ally give priority to lands near 
their domicile, as erops are consi 
niently guarded against wild 
snimals, specially during the 
absence of male members, This also 
saver time and helps housewives to 
cenrry mid-day meal to their 
Inusbands inthe fel, 


Cultivation starts by the months 
of February-March, when the cult: 
‘ators repair and’ raise embank- 
‘ments and begin transporting. th 

‘cowdung manure to the lds, The 
first ploughing starts by the Inst 
week of Mareh to loosen the sol, 
Wet lands may require two plough 
Ings to effeetively loosen the sol 
‘The sowing of seeds starts in the 
mouth of April: May for transplan: 
tation ay well ax general germina: 
tion in upland. Usually sowing of 
paddy, maize, gunduli, ete, ts doe 
After the first few showers in th 

months of April May, Sowing 
{is usually done in three ways (0 
hita, of Kharudi, or broadcast, 
(ii) Rua or tranyplantation, (ti) 
Ga/a Buna or post germination 
method. Kharudl Buna, in contra 

to Batar Buna is common in Simi 
pals, Kharud Bua consists in sow 
{ng on land which has been plough- 
fed once of twice before the break of 
monsoon and the seeds are broad: 
cast on dry soll which germinate on 
feoming of monsoon. This is in 
contrast with Batar Buna method. 
‘when seeds are sown on wet soil 
afler monsoon, The Gaja Buna or 
‘post-germination method is adopted 
‘when sowing is delayed due to 
heavy rainfall or late rains, Seeds 
are soaked in water for a day oF 
two. The land ie made ready and 


as standing water soaks, the germi- 
nated seeds are broadcast. In the 
months of June-July, vegetables are 
planted, upland plots are reclaimed 
tnd ridges are constructed, rans 
plantating of paddy, reploughing 
(dining operation) in'wet lands and 
‘weeding operations in Guda lands 
also start during this period, The 
months of July-August are  oecw- 
pied by weeding operation in wet 
lands and planting af sweet potato 
in uplands, Ina field, where 
transplantation method is resorted 
to, thinning operati 
sary and is not practi 
cultivation, This operation is follow 
fad by. weeding, up o the months of 
August-September and weeding 1s 
August: 
September the weeding and trans 
planting are completed, Water is 
‘stored to facilitate the growth of 
paddy plants, Niger, ete, are sown 
Jn uplands, Reaping ‘operations 
n in September-October 40 far 
1 upland paddy, gundul, and maize 
fre eoneerned. Reaping is done by 
‘manual labour with siekle. Mustard 
seeds, black gram, horse-gram, are 
own during these months. 
harvested grains are carried by 
bamboo earriers oF head loads to 
the threshing floor, Threshing 
‘operation of paddy is carried out in 
the months of October-November- 
December by using cattle. Oil 
seeds, pulses, ete, aro harvested in 
December-January-February, 


‘The harvested crops are stored 
ln straw baskets known as puda. 
‘The improved methods of eultiva 
tion Tike Japanese method, Tai 
ccbung cultivation, green manuing 
fare unknown to them. They have 
‘no idea of improved seeds, Us 
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ally some of their yields are kept 
for seed purpose. Very often the 
seeds are consumed at the time of 
necessity. In such circumstances, 
they borrow seeds at high rates of 
interest, often getting ordinary 


‘Their primed pal imple 
iments for agricultural purpose 
consist of wooden plough, iron 
plough share, yoke, kara (the 
levelling Instrument), chara ( for 
uprooting the roots, (axe 
for cutting the bushes), Kodal 
(apade), axe, siekles and sabel 
(digging implement) ete. ‘The 
plough is made of one piece of 
‘wood including the handle. This 
i different from the one found it 
coastal districts. The ploughs are 
made by them without any 
fagsistance of any artisan except 
the blacksmith, who is engaged 
‘mend the iron implements, 


Irrigation by artificial means is 
rare in this area. ‘They depend 
solely on natural springs, rivers 
fand rain, When there is good 
rainfall they reap a better harvest 
‘At eerlain places, they have taken 
recourse to construct dams, te 
divert the water course to the 
lands nearby. 


On average, they sow 40 Kgs. of 
paddy. por acre of land and get 
500 Kgs. paddy from Jala 
200 Kgs. from Jal Doyom, and 
150 Kgs, from Jal Soyam, and 120 
Kgs from uplands, respectively. 
‘The wild animals destroy good deal 
fof crops so much so, sometimes, 


the cultivators return empty hand- 
ed. The cultivators watch from 
Sshilted shelters at night, beat drums, 
land make noise to ward off wild 
‘animals. They donot know any- 
thing about pesticide and failure 
‘of erops in any form is ascribed to 
the wrath of village diety and 
spirits, ete. They are still follow 
ing the age-old traditional methods 
‘and yield of the land is considered 
to be determined by supernatural 
beings, over which they have no 
control. They resort to magieal 
rites, to propitiate innumerable 
‘deities and spirits, They do not start 
the agricultural optrations unless, 
they perform the appropriate rites, 
The ceremonies are performed to 
increase the fertility of the elds, 
to proteet the erops from natural 
calamities or as a part of the 
UUhankagiving service to the village 
‘and tutelary deities (Bongas), 


Before the seeds are sown for 
the first rice crop, they worship 
the village goddess to ensure proper 
germination, Similarily, before 
they start seeeding and trans: 
plantation, they perform another 
rite, The village deity and her 
consort are propitiated to ensure 
the yield before the crops show 
signs of ripening. First fruit 
Ceremonies are held before they 
partake of the new erop in August 
September. 


Agricultural activities 


labour among them. — Women 
do not plough the fled. They are 
engaged in carrying earth for 
fembankment, spreading manures 


: cae 
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im the Meld, sowing maize, break 
Ing the clods, transplanting paddy 
seedlings, weeding the fields and 
‘winnowing the grains. Men also do 
the same but they exclusively 
plough, replough, level and dig 
the earth, which the women are 
not allowed to do, Children of age 
19 to 14 help them in carrying 
manures, breaking clods, weeding 
tnd transplanting the seedings. 
‘Agriculture is the main occupa: 
tion, Neatly 61 per cent cultivate 
their own land, 12 per ent prac 
tise share eropping. 8 per eent do 
Doth, while 13 per cent are agricul- 
tural Iabourers, and 6 per cent 
‘ageicultural servants. A 
fsiders own lands i 
Similipals and_negleet cultivation. 
A few households fail to cultivate 
their own lands due to sudden 
death of cattle or any misfortune 
overtaking their families. Many 
fre forced, under circumstances 
tublet their plots to obtain a los 
“Share-cropping is practised |W 
Similipals and there are mainly 
three ways, namely, (i) Bakhare 
(i) Sanje andl (if) Tika. 


(@ Bakhara—1t is an agreemen’ 


between land owner ithe 
tenant for in the 
allo of 1:2 Uf the land owner doe: 


rot join in the cultivation of the 
fleld, If he joins with the tenat 

the parties share their yield in the 
ratio of 2:1, Those who cannot 
cultivate their land for want of 
funds or extile usually lease out 
fon this basis and work with the 
enant to get a good share in the 
‘eld. ‘The seeds are supplied by 
the tenant oF land owner which ir 
refunded before the yield is shared. 
In certain cases, the yield is shared 


Jn the ratio of 1:1 and the land 
owner does not work with the 
tenant. 


(i Sanja Bakhara—Tae tana 
ver, in this ease, contracts with 
the tenant to gets speiic quan 
tty of grain ether with or without 
stm one rai om 
Tupees twenty to rupees fort 
teres hal of which fe pall In 
Sivanee, Generally wet lands of 
food quality are taken om Tease By 
te tants in tie 


(i) Thike—This ism form 
whore land is given to a tenant for 
4 specific sum to be paid at the 
time of harvest. The specfie sum 
varies from rupees ten to rupees 
eighty according to the nature of 
land. Owners outside Similipals 
usually lease out their Iands to 
local inhabitants in this manner. 


‘The quantity of land given on 
share-cropping is very limited. 
Only 20 households have cultivated 
some land on share-cropping bass 
in total number of 100 households. 


Apart from the individual 
ship. a few acres of land, 
is allotted for service to the 
village deity, The Dehuri of the 
village cultivates it and enjoys the 
[produce for worshipping the deity 
Grazing grounds near the village 
fare enjoyed by all. If an cco 
nomic holding is taken as one 
of more than five acres, 
hhearly 41 per cent of the house: 
hholds owing lands possess eco 
nomic Holdings. For the rest, the 
‘yield is insufficient and as such 
‘wage-earning is a must irrespee 
tive of easte, tribe and sex. 
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From the middle of May to the be given paddy in tien of 


Imiddle of October, forest opera- it, He is paid Sto 10 maunds of 
tions are suspended due to rain. paddy and one sheet, two towels 
Then agricultural operations start. in a year towards his emotument 
Males, females and children above besides food, The remunerat -n 

10 years of age are engaged In the differs on the basis of worker's age | 
fields in their own village or in the and eapaeity and the nature of 
wighbouring areas, work, The Baramasla Is hound to 
work with his employer for th 
The system of paying wages in period of contract. Baramasias are 
cash is not indigenous to tribals, Ysually appointed by well-to-do 
‘They usually work for reward. in families having enough land, ‘The 

kind and many of their joint aeti- —eibals of | Similipal are not fis | 
vitles are based on ideas of reei- favour of being appointed at 


procal obligations, ‘Thus the sub- —_Raramasia. In a total households | 
fof payment in cash has of 958, we find 4 individuals re 
disorganised their traditional ygaged as Baramasia either. with 


sees ety aa oon 
Due ee ee ey Stata ate er | 
wali foro ocnn ag  gen | 
pelt fea tyr vis nw, eee a eh eee | 
Re rae ae Leta eevee > 


satisfy them. "The employers, adjusted towards bride-priee. 
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Forest Economy 


Forest plays the most important 
role in the life of the people of 
Simitipals, They depend on forest 
Tor shelter, flrewood and food. 
Raw materials for erecting houses 
for shelter are obtained from 

+ fatost, ‘Their cattle graze i 
forest, Roots, leaves, tubers, herbs 
tind insets of the forest constitute 
their main item of food at the time 
fof scarcity. Diseases are cured by 
fapplieation of forest herbs. Hunt- 
{ng and fshing in forests and rivers 
fare comaion pas 


Pinewood, howse-building materi 
als, leaves, grass, honey, arrowroot, 
fqumns,, resin, edible roots, ike 
Pitaalu, Boing a Cheranga 
fruits, flowers and different 
‘varieties of mushrooms, are some 
of the collections. A few items 
fare collected for sale whereas, a 
fow other items Are only meant for 
personal use, Firewood. house- 
Duilding materials are not sold by 
the tribals as is the ease with the 
Inhabitants of the bordering 
villages, Barks and seeds of a num: 
her of troes like Ashok, Suna, 
5 Arjun, Sal, ete, are collected in 
large quantity through commission 
agents and are sold to businessmen, 
Similarly, different kinds of birds 
fare collected in large numbers 
uring rainy season and are sold 
to private persons and Government, 
+ Bite roots, leaves, andl fr 
sold in the wookly markets 


Collection of pala, wax, honey, 
resin and some specifle birds ts 
‘monopolised by the State Govern- 

int in Forest Department. 
Government used to nominate 
some persons as the wholesale 


procurer of those articles. 
Gatherers of those items are 
required to sell thoir collections 
‘aly to those persons, who in tura 
dealt with the Government 
Recently middlemen haye bee 

rontinued and the procurement 
i done departmental, 


Specialty the Kharias are forest 
athorers. In a total sample of 72 
Tasuilies, 21 have got a litle 
mount of land, the rest are tand- 
less, Even those with land are more 
dependant on forest collection 
than agriculture. Paluals 

collected from December, 
to April, Males dig tubers, remove 
the stems (pa) and leave a por 
tion of the stem at the spot for 
the next year. ‘These stems are 
brought in a net-bog called Ganjia 
Roots and dirts are removed. with 
knife, “Those clean stems are 
soaked in streams for a day. Then 
those are rubbed against a stone 
fand the paste that is formed pours 
into a nearby hole whieh is stone 
packed all around to prevent the 
paste from being solled, The paste 
Is then eolleeted and is kept in an 
earthen pot. This is washed and 
‘tered several times and is finally 
‘converted to Jumps, whieh when 
‘ry is known as Palua, ready for 
sale, 


he real gatherers of Palua are 
known ag "Badia", Within a group 
‘of Badias, there 

fluential, intelli 
‘men, who are considered as Ieaders, 
Forest OMeers as well as contrac. 
fors advance to those leaders and 
‘make them responsible to procure 
the articles from the Badias. They 
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fre paid at the rate of two annas 
fas commission for every kilogram 
fof palua. ‘The agents carry the 
product to the depot at Jashipur. 


‘The Kharias of Similipal are 
able climbers, They are expert 
iee-wax und honey — collectors, 
Belore collecting honey. they per 
form rites to appease hill spirits. A 
tle honey from the last comb 
fas soon as it collected is offered, 
to the hill spirit by Dehuri.. In 
dark night, the Khariag climb 
treet oF hills, The hives of hills 
fare usually found inthe precipitous 
sides of the hills whiel eannot be 
Teached on fool, So a ladder eon 
structed by two ropes made by 
twisting the Mberes of sari creepers 
with bars made of bamboo rods or 
‘wooden sticks, is fastened at the 
{op eri to some tree oF heavy stone 
and is Tet down #0 ax. to reach 9 
Title lower than the level of the 
hive, Two more ropes of sari 
creeper are tet down, one with 
Jgnited bamboo toreh and emitting 
smoke and another with leaf basket 
for an empty tin eanister placed in 
ft hammock tike swing (ska) atta 
hed to it.The ropes are held fast 
fat the top end by men. One man 
‘limes dosen the rope ladder, picks 
tap the toreh and touches the hive 
at different points, moving the toreb 
ently along the hive so as to scare 
away the bees:The rope with the 
Inasket is pushed on with a stick to 
the bottom of the hive and held 
fast there, while with an other stick 
hhe pokes at the comb and breaks 
it, so that honey and pieces of the 
hive fall into the basket. He then 
shouts at the men atop to pull the 
basket up, One hive usually yields 
about four to six. lites of hones 
fand one to half kilograms of wax. 


‘The Kharias among themselves 
have divided forests and hills in 
to portions which they call, 
Bhandar (store-house). The right 
{o collect honey in a particular 
area by an individual or group of 
persons is recognised and no one 
else encroaches upon it. In ease of 
‘iolation, « fine is imposed. Some 
times it leads to serious conflicts 
Similarly, the individual who is 
collecting honey from a particular 
tree is the owner of that tree for 
the purpose of honey collection, 
No one tresspasses on his righ 
Similarly, a tree ip which the bees 
set their nests for the frst time is 
‘owned by the man who sees it 
first and puts a mark. 


Honey is usually collected from 
January to April. Wax is collected 
asa. by-product of bee hives 
[After the honey is squeezed out, the 
hhives are boiled in water. ‘The 
conesetion is then poured into & 
funny placed on a pit which a 
Kharia usually bas in front of his 
house. Thus strained the concoe 
tion is taken out and poured into 
pan placed ver a pot of boiling 
‘water. It is boiled ogsin by steam 
[process til all the water is steamed 
‘out and the wax deposited as a 
sediment, The sediment takes the 
shape of the pan where it has been 
‘deponited and is then taken out and 
sold, Resin is. collected from 
October to March from Sal trees. 
‘Tusser cocoons are gathered 
from Asan, Sal and Dha trees. 
‘Those are collected and are sold 
to Bangiriposhi, Tusser Co-opera- 
tive Society and to private parties 
at the rate of 8 to 10. per rupee. 
‘The people of Similipals donot 
cultivate Tusser, but only collect 
‘Tusser cocoons. 
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Standard of Living 


In this chapter an attempt is 
iad to give an idea of the stand: 
ard of living of the people of 
Similipals by analysing tive ind 
feators such as (i) Housing, (i) 
Material astets, (li) Income, (0) 
Expenditure and (v) Indebtedness, 

Generally, the villages are 
situated near some water  coursn 
fn an elevation. sorrounded by 
forest, agricultural elds, and ils 
AK the boundary line of the village 
stand in irregular formation 3 
‘number of grey stone slabs firmly 
fixed to the grougd, Near a Ho 
village, the visitor will find — the 
village cemetry, where the 
ancestors of the village anxd their 
descendants have heen lak 
st. Villages have usually 
umber of wards, ‘The dancing 
i situated at the contre of 
in between the wards, 


round 
the village, 


A typical house usually consists 
fof two toms, One is used for 
Sleeping. and the other is used as 
store, kitehen, and seat of ance: 
store, ‘The alter is important 
because itis ‘Ading? where the 

reestors of the family are suppo: 
rd to be seated. There is a raised 
Platform at one comer of Ading 
‘which is screened off from the 
Kitehen where daily offerings are 
made to the ancestral spirits. This 
room opens out to the sleepin 
room atid there Is no entrance t0 
It from any other side unless the 
hhouse isa big one and is partitioned 
into three apartments. In that ease, 
the Ading is the central room anv 
ean be entered from the adjacent 
rooms. Only the members of the 
family are allowed to enter it 
‘On the other side of Ading is the 


store, where the household effects 
fand provisions are Kept. Houses 
hhave heavy wooden doors consist- 
ing of two roughly hewn planks 
‘each revolving ona socket at one 
fend of the door step. ‘There is 
hardly any window in Ho houses. 
The walls of the house are either 
built of mud or of planks plaster 
fed with mud, The roofs are 
thatched either ass oF 
tiles, Walls are aly painted red 
yellow and brown, Every house 
has a verandah according to the 
size of the house, 

The eattle are kept either in 
separate room oF in one side of 
the sleeping room, Munda houses 
resemble those of Ho, 

"The houses of Kharias represent 
4 ype which is worth mentioning, 
‘The Kbatia houses are tow, small, 
rectangular huts with Little or m0 
plinth, ‘The walls are made . of 
Togs of wood planted on the 
round, The raflers of the roof 
fre made of ranches of trees 
td the roof is thatehed with tha 
Tehing grass, "The roof is suppor- 
by a few wooden posts 
Generally, the Kharias use the 
same room for sleeping as well a 
Kitchen In certain cases, the 
room is separated Into two halves, 
fone for sleeping and the other 
for cooking. The house has an 
tentrance of such 8 small size that 
fone eannot enter the room in up: 
Fight posture, Ordinarily these 
‘doors have no wooden shutters bist 
fare covered by a wicker-frame 
‘secured from inside 

‘The housing pattern of different 
qroups is analysed statistically (0 
present the actual condition 
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In all, 98 families have houses 
of their own. 10 families or nearly 1 
‘per cent are living with their kins 
Nearly 149, 455, 229 102 per 
cent of the families live in 
fone, two, three and four roomed 
houses respectively. As per the 
census of 1961, 1, 2, 3 and 


‘igures, itis observed that those of 
Similipals are not in worse condi- 
tion, so far as housing standard is 
concerned. 
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Tamu No, 6 
Distrito of hoses accor to espace 


No.of howe having oor space within | 


a so n 
ee 1 a 
Kila W - 5 m 
oly, mom 6 9 wow 
Matt a ‘ 
Munda s © « ws kaos 
“sant a tea & hh 
‘ainda % a ‘ 
Manto. 0 0 
Mansind 7 a 
ra 1 ~ a ae | 
‘Ghat 2 a 
Karan 1 je ' 
‘Mustnan 1 z fern aie iP 


‘Tot ee ee ee 
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|__Ttisevident from Table No. 16 that an insignificant per cea of families live 

fn spacious “howes, When the diferent” tribes are taken separately, the 

hatin reprset the lowest stata iespect of oor space swell ain sumbere 
‘Table No. 17 


Distribution of houses according 0 roof material 


Type of Howe 


Grass or} Tile or . 

‘Straw | Khapper | Hut Total 
Community , 

* 2 eo 2B 
3 4 a 
4s S e n 
4 3 387 
103 5 108 
6 6 
F 5 u 
ee 8 5 
0 10 
Mahato 6 46 6 
Teh S 1 2 
Ghasi = 2 2 
Karan & 1 1 
Musalman = 1 = 1 
Tout (8 B Ey 358 


“The above able ndcatesthat tbe Khappe or le thatched houses are very 
rare in the entire area. They in grass or straw thatched houses, though 
‘abst ‘of them have ambition to roof their houses with tes, 


‘The tribals of Similipal being vessels of dry gourd and stones, 
ery poor generally use oaly ear Almost all families posses. axes, 
hea Fomels for cooking, storing knife, bows and arrows, Among 

then versa rewing Toor. These the agricultural implements are 
wave vestls are purchased from seen ploughehare, sickle, spades * 
Tay Geakly markets, A few well: and hoes. Different types of nels 

{ocdo "Tamils have purchased — and bamboo traps are" owned by 
Hee “Simunium and “ellmetal — many for” ahing. Lantern. it 
Vessels, The other household rarely seen and people use wick: 
Jomestions area. few bamboo Tamp (dibs), Umbrella is. gradu 
Baskets, empty tins, bottles, rope ally replacing leaf made rain coats. 
fade charpoys, ropes and” stall The dress usually “consists of a 
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few dhotis and napkins. A few moses, ears, fingers, arms, wrists 
hhave shirts, banians and chhadars. and heads. Only a fortunate few 


‘The women manage with only have some gold’ ornaments. like 
‘trees, the poorest among them necklaces, earrings. 
hhaving only two small picees of The musical instruments consist 


loth, one covering below the of changu in case of Bathudl and 
‘waist and the other the top. Some Kharia, ute and nagara in case of 
Kolh, Munda and Santal women Kolh and madal and flute in case 
are “now using undergarments of Santal 

(saya) and blouses. Children When the actual assets of the 
Femain naked upto three years diferent families are. statistically 
after which they wear a piece interpreted, their wretched condi 
of loin cloth. A habit is ‘now tion beeomes more evident. In the 
growing to give shorts and shirts following table the assets have 
to grown up children. Most of the been divided into various eategories 
‘women have no ornaments at all, and under implements all. the 
Others use ornaments made of 

lass bends, beass, almuniam a 
some alloys to adorn their necks. 


Table Na 18 
Vato ses with pec to categories and commaniy 


\VALUEOR ASSETS IN RUPEES 


‘Uieo- Oras-Drow Ingle Mo Le Othe- Total Total 
‘i ats Waive Novot ‘Mate 


wanted Beye 


oBSaukSaSe83 | 


* rie sets comprise of domesicated anima ie posi, sheep, gt cate, and bulla, 
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‘Table No. 19 


Disributon of Hontcoleacorie livestock aset 


"Novot houstole having lvestock of worth within Rapees 


0911-200 201-900 301-00 40-500 501-400 01-700. +700 


Samay \ | ~ 4 
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iia ee oie 
kh mm wT 
ao. of ae: 
ed 
Soni 1 in 4 ow . ou 
nda * 3 fi “hs ‘ 
saad a Re “ 
Mansto o # 1 we 
To Bow ee 
Gal, op Oe : ‘ a 
Mowiman 5 t Wop on we ow | 
Kann 1 f eH 
Total 


rhe ubleclety evens mip ofthambavetivstock of worth Re. Dorie. The 
ood ehring tte Kiara the worst Fal 
vain sources nore of he poole of Smal are apr, wagr-enring and fost 
eacTmgpanarase scans the al Seied he we rte cc 
Tineourse of our sore, the household have bean romp! nt aio some rou 
sont inthe Tate’ No 2. 
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Table No. 20 
Disrcon of hoses acon to income ross 


Insane | No.of houshols with acme per oath witha Rupes 


bo 240 am tg wt +100 Toul 
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‘Table No, 22 


Conrelation between Land-holdings and Income group 


41-0 9 2 6 
Co 
81-100 3 2 
“100 


ao ee 


‘ables 20, 24 and 22 taken tog¢ 
ther show, that nearly 65 per cent 
of fanuilies in Similipals earn Jess 
than rupees sixty per month. The 
faverage income of a family Is esti: 
nated to be Rs, 64, As the average 
family size is 40, the per capita 
income of the famity is calculated 
to be 11, which is low. There is 
hardly any appreciable difference 
in the per eapita or average income 
per family in the three classes of 
people taken separately namely, 
Scheduled ‘Tribes, Scheduled Castes 
‘and Other Backward Classes, Fast 
fies having « good amount of land 


[ora slst-7 71-9 9 Ll) HAL 


No, of houschotis having lands in acres 


Total 


no4 8 


a ec 


m3 013988 
fare engaged primarily. In_ agricul 
ture. They have a belter standard 
ff income, Those in service also 
hhave'a better income. Among the 
tribes, the Kharias represent the 
owest standard, ‘They are land- 
fens and depend on forest collection 
‘They carn. very little. AS sich 
agriculture seems to be more 
ependable inspite of ts hazards. 
‘Therefore people demand laws 
for cultivation. 

‘With this low evel of income 
‘they manage their life, | The 
fexpenses under different heads a 
shown below. 


it 
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‘Table Na 25 clearly shows that 
‘the total expenditure and the total 
income per family comes to be 


they run into debts. The pattern of 
expenditure indicates that the 
Imajor portion of their income is 
spent on food, In eategorising the 
‘expenses, the intoxicants, are goup: 
fed together with food for convent 
fence beeause normally Hos and 
Mundas drink rice beer several 
times a day, which may be 
considered as food for them 
‘The Kharias donot prepare liquor 
at home but they purchase it from 
Tiquor shops. Bathudis too follow 
Kharias inthis respeet. The 
Hox treat the homebrewed rice 
Deer as a sacred thing and believe 
that Singbonga has taught men to 
make it.The usual method is to 
boil rice im. large earthen vessel, 
inti itis boiled into a thick paste 
‘AML the contents are then poured 
into a. small mat and allowed to 
cool, A piece of Ranu (a ferment: 
ing substance locally made) is 
rowdered and is spread over the 
paste, The whole is then put into 
it new earthen vessel and is put for 
three ‘undisturbed. After 
three days or so, there is # concent 
rated fluid floating on the surface 
‘of the vessel called "Rasi’ which is 
very strong and intoxicating. This 
is taken out and vehen mixed with 
water produces TIN’. When the 
"Kasi is extracted, water is added 
to the residue and the contents of 
the vessel is stirred with » wooden 
laddle. The latter is strained 
through a cane sieve and a white 
liquor drains through. This is the 
usual mild beer known as “Handi 

"The first leafy-eup of the beer is 
presented to the ancestral spirits. 


“The beer is then poured into two 
for three pots for use, ‘The beer 
should be distributed by a wooden 
ladle from a second vessel. The 
original pot is carefully Kept aside, 
from which the contents are never 
added out, but poured out to other 
pots. The women preparing ‘Ii 
must take bath and wear clean 
loth. It is obligatory for a family 
{o disteibote it to all persons pre- 

fat the time of taking it, ‘The 
beer is never served to outsiders 


tribes of Similipal take 
meal a day. Rice is boiled and 
allowed to sland with water added 
to it. This watered rice (Pakhal) 
is taken by them with green leaves, 
salt, chill, onion. ete. Maize and 
mille also serve the purpose of 
fice, During scarcity. they manage 
with cakes made of mahua flower. 
At times, mango stones are eaten. 
‘The Kharias similarly manage with 
honey. Meat of various anima 
fand. birds are taken as delicacies, 
Due to. the restrictions in the 
National Park area, the possibility 
‘of gelting games has decreased 
Meat is) usually taken in roasted 
form. Fish is taken at times. The 
Kharins eat roots, tubers, te. Even 
fat times. they manage with insects 
like Jhadipok, Kai, ele. Vegetables 
{ike brinjel, tomato, gourd, plan: 
tain are occasionally taken. In. 
fants ive on mother's breast for 2 
years. ‘Thereafter the child is 
feiven gruel, Next 0. food, they 
Spend on elothes. Although it 

extremely cold, they have seanty 


. 
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‘dresses. They donot know much 
‘about hygienic principles of living 
fand their effect on Ife. Diseases 
are attributed to the wrath of 
supernaturals. Diseases caused by 
‘natural causes are treated by indi 
enous pharmacopoeia after they 
‘ascertain the cause of the disease 
from the Deonra. ‘The Deonra 
tastes the urine of the diseased 
person with eastoroil and prescribes 
herbal medicines for cure. The 
Deonra ean also detect whether the 
disease is due to any poison. He 
preseribes herbal medicines 10 
counteract the effect. Diseases are 
caused by (i) Bongas, () witehes 
and sorcerers, who are either barren 
‘women or persons of mysterious 
ways of life and (ii) the Deonras. 
‘Those are detected and eured by 
divination of the Deonra. The 
malignant Bongas may enter the 
ody causing swelling. When 
witeh doctor finds out by divina- 
tion the spirits which cause 
diseases offerings are mado 
fas per his preseription. Use of 
soap is not unknown to them but 
they are still managing with ashes, 
fand eustic soda for clearing their 
Clothes, hits, ete. Cosmetics are 
lowly being adopted. They donot 
spend much after agriculture 
except purchasing 

‘The normal labour 
themselves. In case of need. 
they employ co-villagers_ on 
payment, or, on reciprocal basis, 
‘They do not’ spend on education. 
‘Their domestic equipments are 
riostly improvised by them. Cons 
truction, repairing and thatching 
of houses are made by personal 
Inbour and by using locally avail: 
able materials. Skilled men are 
not requisitioned. Costly medicines, 
Insecticides, mosquitoncts, are not 


used by them. Feasts and festivals 
are organised in sequence of 
seasonal eyeles. Social functions 
like birth, death and marriage cost 
‘them a lot. Entertainment of rela 
tives and guest also is an 
important part of their social duty 
and at times proves very costly. 
On all occasions the kinsmen and 
relatives are invited and a good 
deal is spent in drinking. More 
lover they’ go for dancing and mery 
making to the neighouring villages 
‘on festive occasions and are visited 
by similar troups of other villages 
Such reciprocity is the Key note 
of their eulture and these oceasions 
fof daneing and merry.making are 
accompanied by lavish entertain 
ments which add to their financial 
Darden, 


‘Thus forced under circumstances 
they borrow in cash and in kind 


The sources of borrowing are 
() Graingola of the Government 
(i) Local business men and (il) 
others. There are Goverament 
graingolas at Gudugudia and 
Palarampar. I is observe 
that nearly 5. per cent of the 
oars are taken from graingola 


‘The graingolas could be made 
more useful but for the followin 
defects. (1) The  graingolas a1 
far away from some villages, (i) 
‘The procedure to get loan from 
graingola is cumbrous and of 

attitude i not always very help 
ful. (i) The conditions of repay: 
‘ment are rather stiff. (iv) As the 
igrainloans are to be paid back in 
kind, the landless people are 
ebarred from the facilities while 
people having lands sometimes 
‘misuse the opportunity by taking 
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Joan of grain from the graingolas 
snl again Tending them to 

people at higher rate of 
{\) "The grain is lent out in metric 
‘weight which is not well understood 
hy the tribals, For the above men: 
tioned defects the people have still 
to run {o moneylenders and Dusi- 
nessmen who offer cash Toans at 
exorbitant rates and recover the 
Toa in harvest period in knw 


come tothe village 
during September, October and 
Tend out money for obtaining 
mustard seeds by an oral agree: 
iment, Similarly Khavias receive 
fadvance from Iocal traders. 
Government ig procuring forest 
produce but the authorities fail to 
nadvance according to their net 
fs the rules donot permit, For 
fexample, during Raja festival, at 
[Kabatghai, Kharias wanted an 
agvance {0 observe the festival 
Authorities did not risk to advance 


fand gave only a piece of cloth to 
ach family, So they approached 
f Tocal trader, who gave them riew 
fas advance for obtaining forest 
produce, The traders take adva 
tage of the situation and exploit 
them by advancing petty’ loans 
"The third and most important 
souree is the well to do famili 
who Tend at the time of searcity 
Nearly 1 per cont of credit 
{i provided by the people of the 
local nrea oF village. ‘The borrow 
ont and chicken for the religious 
observances from neighbours 


‘The rate of interest is normally 
25 per cent inv ease of grains 
borrowed from the local traders. 
In ease of ensh loan from private 
parties and for seeds 50 per cent 

terest is charged. During rainy 
season they usually suffer from 
diseases. There is hardly anything 
to eat. Agricultural festivals 
fare observed. As such, most of the 
borrowing is done in rainy months. 
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Amenities and Awareness 


this chapter, an_attempt is 
made to show the facilities provi 
ed to these inhabitants and how 
far, they have utilised or have been 
benefitted by these measures, 


Government have introduced 
Panchayati Raj for decentralising 
power and better administration of 
the area by the people themselves 
Wis expected that they will be 
conscious of their rights and privi 
leges. ‘The studied villages come 
‘under Jashipur Tribal Developme 

Block, with headquarters at Jashi 
pur, “It is nearly two days mareh 
from the villages, ‘The entire dis: 
tance is to be covered by font for 
six months jn a year. In summer 
find winter one may avail lorries 


Hence it is rather dilielt to be in 
touch with the Block headquarters, 
asa result of which deserving 
persons are remaining aloof from 
block and panchayat manage- 
‘ment. ‘The ward members and 
Sarpanches do not get any remu 
eration for their duties, Tt is 
hhard to imagine that poor ward 
members of the area can be true 
‘and faithful to their charge, when 
they have to waste their time and 
‘energy without any reward in 
ceash or int kind, Thus, there has 
veloped spit of indiference. 

The general public of the 
area do not find any visible actl- 
Vities of ward members, The com: 
n-man is rather unmindtul as 
tw who is elected ay ward member, 
te 
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From Tables 24, 25 and 26 
certain definite conclusion could be 
arrived at regarding the educational 
facilities in Similipals. The literaey 
position, as it stands today, in the 
area is due to the introduction of 
‘educational progeamme in recent 
years. The number of schoo! go- 
ing children is gradually increasing 
as a result of which, there are a 
fow literates in the age grade of 
5-9 Yet the number of children 
hot attending the school is very 
high, Girls are not turning up to 
school at all, The reason for not 
attending school is tabulated in 
Table 27, Literwey of tribals in 
Similipals is much below the State 
faverage in respect of particular 
tribes in question for the following 


‘he educational institutions have 
started recently. 4 1, P. Schools, 
‘A Chatsalis and 2 Sevaseams, 1 U.P. 
Sehiol are running in this area of 
carly 402 square miles. These 
ack houses, furniture, reading 
materials and proper teachers, 
‘There iw Chatsali at Kabatghat 
where cattle live even day. time, 
The Chatsali of Khejuti has only 
shed. The Sevesram at Barhei 
fhxs no furniture and shed. Part 
carly, the Chatsali at Kabatghai 
fand Khjuri are situated in Khario 
sillages, who are food gatherers 
‘They leave their houses with all 
their belongings and tive in the 
forest for collecting forest produce 
for several months in a year and 
their children are seldom sent to 
the chatasal 


Villages are sparsely populated. 
Communication is poor and <li 
‘cult because of natural barriers. 


‘The institutions in this area are 
unevenly distributed, A number of 
institutions are elose 10 each other, 
Whereas there is absolutely. no 
Institution in certain villages within 
a range of six to eight miles. Fo 

example, Kukurbhuka, Nawana and 
Balarampur have Ghatsali 
LP, Sehool and Sevasram wher 
fas Bunduriabasa, Jajdihi, Palbadi, 
Tdelkueha, Rajpal, ete. have no 
school at all, The general yard 
stick cannot be applicable inthis 
nartieular area, beeause of natural 
dificulies and institutions may be 
established according to the neces 
sity of the area 


1 ts algo ascertained thal 
parent would have sent tele 
{hire to school, had thre bees 
Ide ehools. Tete no res) 
dental Aatram Slot, To. send 
boys to far off pices for education f 
is meat and ental extra expen 

can it lfond 
This explains the fact that there 
is no progress eyond. lower 
Primary standard 


Most of these institutions are 
managed by one teacher, If he 
bsents on any ground, there ensues 
4 full closure of the institution, 
"Teachers have boen reervited from 

other areas. In many cases, they 

feel umcongenial to work in the 

trea. ‘They consider themselves 
superior to local people. They 
consider their appointment or | 
transfer to this place as punish 

ment, They have no mind to stay 
in this unhealthy area. Sometimes 
teachers remain absent for days 
logether, Inspecting oMeers set 
dom go to check thelr work. 
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‘The financial condition of the 
people is another main factor of 
their backwardness, Low econo 
mie condition forees them to eng 
ie children in other oceupations in 
frder {0 earn a livilbood. The 
Title boys help their parents in 
fageicultural work, herding cattle 
tnd looking after younger children, 


Most of them axe ignorant of the 
iucational fueliios provided to 
them by Government and the value 
‘of eduention 


Fvanguage cls as stumbling 
block in their progress. Children 
fre asked to learn an alien lang: 
fage from childhood, which is very 
difheult for them, | Demonsteative 
‘method of teaching is not in vogue 
As such, the children lose. their 
interest 


In brief, it may be concluded, 
tat educational programmes have 
not been rightly planned for this 
farea and have failed to influence 
them. 


‘The nearest Allopathic Rospital 
Is ata distance of 82 kilometers 
from ‘Gudugudia. Very recently, 
fan Ayurvedic Dispensary has heen 
‘opened there to mect the needs of 
the people. "They are aware of 
National Malaria Kradication Pro- 
gramme, The survellance worker 
fs known to them as ‘Dakatar’ who 
con eure fever 


‘The inhabitants were asked about 
modern medicine. Nearly 62_ per 
‘cent supported the idea of modera 
treatment. On the other hand, 
when their actual attendance in 
hospital for treatment was enquires 
it was observed that 6 per cent only 


took medical adviee. No ease was 
found where trained midwife was 
called to attend to delivery 

(Ou the whole, the opening of the 
dispensary has not yet made any 
Impact on the people forthe follow 
ing reasons, Tt Hs Tocated at ono 
fend of the aren and is not within 
feasy:reuch of most of the inhabl 
lanis. "The dispensary has no buil: 
ding of is own and the provision 
‘of medicine is very” meagre. The 
Ayurvedic doctor who is In charge 
ls ansious to leave the place as 
vo as possible, ws he hing ite 
cape for private practice and the 
Conditions of life here, are not in 
fang way allusing,. The doctor often 
tasks the patient to prrehase medi 
eines which are costly aid are not 
le any where near the 
fivea. The people's belief in the 
traditional treatment by local herbs 
{s too deep-rooted to be shaken so 
soon, They still believe that diseas- 
fs are due to spivts, witches and 
Dongas and only Deora [witel 
ductor) can eure them, They come 
to the dispensary when every other 
experiment according to their 
belief falls and the chance of reeo: 
very is very little 

is interesting to not 
that, the inhabitants of ‘Similipale 
are yet unaware of Tribal Welfare 
OMicers including Welfare Exten- 
sion OMeer under the block. 
Regarding lock Development 
Oflicer and Village Level Worker, 
they have sonve iden but they know 
litle of their duties. It appears 
that the contacts of these ofleials 
with the tribals have not been any 
sway adequate 

‘The Hindu Succession Act and 
‘Regulation relating to the transfer 
fot immovable property of teibals 
{onon-tribals are unknown to them, 
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In brief, enquiry reveals that typical physical environment and 
inhabitants of Similipals have their ignorance are the main fae | 


waned cut off from the main 
eee ete cect ase, unatig  t0rs for their backwardness which 
to avail the advantages. of all for planned approach 


the “development schemes. The speedy development, 
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Conclusion and Recommendations 


Similipal hills cover more than 
one-fourth of the entire district of 
Mayurbhanj, The area is a dew: 
sey forested undeveloped tract with 
Wild animals, reptiles and lecches, 
‘The climate is coo! and damp 
Malaria is endemic here. The soll 
is rocky and uplands are plenty. It 
is watered by «number of hil 
streams and rivers. The major 
part of the forest is reserved, More 
Than one-third of the entire tract is 
declared as a National Park, AM 
sorts of eruelty to wild animals are 
Strictly prohibited in the anew 
The aren lacks in all-weather roads 
Postal id tele-communication is 
still to develop, The entire area 


has tio weekly hal or regular 
market. One hay to cover » long 
distance of nearly 82 kilometers to 


reach # market place for any pur 
hase, [eabunds in beauty spots 
Including waterfalls, river ores, 
mountain peaks, open valleys, salt 
Ticks and waterholes frequented by 
wild life 


The villages wee situated in the 
valleys sorrounded by: forests and 
hills” They He on high altitude 

‘ure sparsely populated. Out of 
40 villages studied, nearly 50 per 
cent have population less than 
100 and population in none of 
them execeds 00. Moreover: the 
villages with population of more 
than 100 axe not compact ones, but 
it into a number of widely 
separated wards intervened by 
natural barriers like dense forest 
hills and streams. 


‘The inhabitants are_ immigrants 


from oulside, Initiative of the 


Sardars of the area, avenues 
of employment under 
MIS, Boorooh ‘Timber Compa 
Teasing out of Nayabadi lands, 
requests from relatives residing in 
the area, Gharjoyia system of 
riage, availability of forestlands 
Tor agriculture, scope of forest 
collection and labour are a few of 
the indacements for immigration, 
Voday, there is regular inflation 
fof outsiders with a view to acquire 
Patches of land, A large number 
Of tribals from Bibae had migrated 
few years back And had eneroa: 
che tenets of lands in the reserved 
forests. They were evicted by 
State Government in the interest of 
National Park in 190 


“The inhabitants are Kot, Munda, 
Bathudi, Kharia, Bhumija, Santa, 
Mabali, Bindhani, Matva k wd, 
Mahato, ‘Teli, Ghasi and Karan. 
Most of them are teibals. Kolb, 
Munda, Bhumija, Santal a nd 
Mahali belonging to Ausrie family, 
together constitute neasly 78 
per cent of the total population 
‘These tribals speak their own tribal 
languages. Most of Kolhs and 
Mundas do not know Oriya, 
signifcant ssumber of them know 
indi, A targe number of then are 
still maintaining their marital ties 
fand social relations ith. those liv: 
ing in Bihar, There is regular to and 
fro journey between thelr original 
villages and Similipals. A good 
hhumber of them possess record-of- 
rights from the time of Peter 
Dubraj, whereas others count upon 
nly unauthorised possession of 
some forest Tnnd. A section of 
Munda and Koll are Christians. 


ae 
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‘The entire tribal population of 
the area are in three stages of eul- 
tural development, ‘The Rharias are 
Tood-gatherers, the Mahalis are 
craftsmen and the rest are agrieut 
furists, Prior to thelr coming to 
this place they were yood hunters 

om 
ces and with ban on hunting in the 
national Park they have given up 
the practice, The food-gutherers 
collect urrowroot, honey, resin 
wax and other forest products 
They sell them to Government 
or to dealers appointed for 
the purpose on payment in 
cash. At present, this business has 
been monopolised by Government 
in this area. ‘Therefore they have 
lost their independence in transact 
Ing in the open market. Similarly 
catching of birds for sale has been 
restricted. These restrictions and 
monopoly have taught them to 
practise unfair means, They steal 
thily sell their collection to outs 
ers who are dealing in these goods. 
‘The gatherers use to Ieave: their 
hhomies for months together and 
camp near the forest to collect these 
things, They are leading a semi 
nomadle life and are eking out ther 
livilihood in their old ways, Impro: 
ved methods of collection and pro: 
cessing the forest produce ate still 
unknown to them, ‘The Maalis 
know basketry and manage then 
selves in the simple industry sup 
rented by agriculture and wage 
arming. ‘The agriculturists prac 
tise: simple wot farming type with 
their age-old implements, They 
cultivate both wet and uptands, 
‘The uplands are cultivated inthe 


same way as that of shifting cult: 
valors, but the plots are not given 
up after two or three years 


Depredation of wild animals, tack 
of irrigation facilities, iffcultes in 
‘marketing, 
seeds and technical assistance and 
oor economy” stand as imped 
‘ments in their attempt to switel on 
to cash crops and vegetables 
although cultivation of some of 
those Is possible and advisable 
00. The Innd iy tess ert 
land the seed Is of inferior type 
Artificial manuring except the use 
ft cowdung is unknown to them 
‘Therefore, their income from ae 
celturé is poor, 


‘They supplement their income by 
‘wage earning, forest collection 
‘animal husbandry’ and poultry 
Both mates and females including 
Adolescents and the old, work for 
‘living, Yet their income i ive 
‘They reconcile, themselves to stret 
economy, but events like marriage, 
death, and magico-religious obser 
vances to avold or eure 

and calamities necessitate incurring 
of heavy expenditure whieh are 
Aisproportionate to. their i 
So they borrow from graingola 
‘and private sources, 

of grain-golas, elaborate procedure, 
repayment in kind, and non: 
availability of the Hoan at the time 
Of necessity aet us stumbling blocks 
{to get the full benifit from gain: 
olas. So they ineur Loans from, 
Drivate sourees and continue to be 
In debt for 9 


Fdueationally they are back 
wand, Ignorance and illiteracy 
fre the causes of their general 
backwardness, Very recently 
three lower Primary: Sehwos, 0 
Sevnsratn Chatsalis were 
‘opened jn an aren of neatly 402 
‘square miles. The number of ins 
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tiutions fs still small as compared 
lo otter tribal areas, Population is 
sparse and communication is 
Seanty and difieult because of 
Tatura barriers, "The coverage 
fof eaiveational  jnstiutions: in 
this area is) much wider than 
iy other areas. Low economic 
ondition of the inhabitants do 
hot peemit them to spend on 
fadueation, To send grown-up 
Hoyt oF girls to schoo! is an ec: 
homie proposition ay It causon 
flistocatoin inthe pattern of their 
division of Inbour. The children 
fre to perform domestic duties, 
fallect forest produee and guard 
the eattle. Further. grown-up 
toys and girls become full edged 
workers, "The sehools are at 
sme. distance and children ean 
reach easily, especially mn rainy 
season, The time required for to 
find fro journey between the 
Sehool and! their Tomes is 
fairly long, Children do not get 
anything to ent in between the 
School “hous, Teachers have 
tome from other areas, and cond 
tions of life and work are dificult 
for them, In many eases, they 
Tack necessary understanding of 
the penple and their eulture, ‘They 
‘work without any zeal and consider 
their posting as punishment. Such 
indifferent teachers are unable 10 
Kindle an urge for education 
among the children, Further 
these, teachers donot attend 
schools regularly, — Schools Tuck 
proper building; study materials 
find game equipments to create 
fenthusiasm in the students. The 
children grow ina society where 
ters are illiterate and have 10 
fea about the importance of 
‘education, Particularly, the 
Rhgrias area nomadic people 


‘They move with their children 
for half of the year to 
callect forest produce, ‘They ean 
hot leave their children for educa 
tion in the village without any 
special provision for them, AN 
Such, Clatsais opened in thet 
Villages have very litte elfect on 
them, Added to illiteracy, 1 
Amowledge on word affairs is 
poor, ‘They know their village 
their local deities, annual festivals, 
police, revenue and forest offitasl, 

‘They have no iden about — the 
nile causes of human oF 
finial diseases andl illness. Ail 
iments are ascribed to the wrath of 
spirits, gods, or the evil eyes of 
the witches, 


‘The witch doctor, Raulia, Ojha, 
fete. are consulted and as per their 
fudviee, saeriflees are offered 10 
the deity, spirits ete, They are 
hot interested to take medical aid 
8 cure disease, Added to their 
fimorance there is absolutely — no 
Scope for medical treatment. Only 
very recently, an ill furnished Ayur. 
‘edie dispensary has been opened 
At Gudugudia, Malaria. Eradica- 
tion Programme is known, 


With their migeation to this 
pluce, their tribal solidarity has 
hoon’ slackned, The role of 
Ail-brothertiood among the Kolb 
has diminished, The village 
nsw uit has taken up is role 10 
ome extent, Barter systom has 
heen gradually replaced by 
ash transaction, New and 
revenue system requiring payment 
fof rent in eash, licenced liquor 
shops, payment in cash by forest 
fetractors and forest department 
Ihave introduced value of cash, 
Tn_consequence of the money 
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economy, their 
economic stability and the tribal 
co-operation are on the decline, 
Contact with markets as intro 
duced them — to. traders and 
‘middlemen, Borrowing from exter 
nnal agencies is on the increase, 


1m view of the findings embodied 
Jn earlier account the problems of 
inhabitants of Similipal hills seem 
to be of special kind and need 
special treatment, Av few sugges 
tions are outlined in the following 
pages, which may yield better result 
W executed sincerely and whole 
heartedly, 


Spread of Edueation 


A resid very school is 
necessary inorder to accomodate 
very small children of the age-group 
of 5-9, so that, the noraadie tribes 
ean entrust thelr ehildgen to school 


* matrons and go om with their usta 


ayoeation, The school _matrons 
should be selected earefully x0 that 
they ean train the minds of the 
young ehildren and prepare them 
for higher stages. of education, 
‘The nursery schools should be pro 
vided with adequate amount of 
teaching materials like models 
charts and books, There should 
also be provision for food, medicine 
‘and games for the children, 

‘A residential high school may be 
opened at Jenabil in the heart of 
the area, One by one, 
classess may be opened. 
teachers should he reeruited with 
care and caution. They should be 
Paid special allowance of 2 per 
cent, If possible, both husband 
tnd wife may be appointed in the 
institution. They should be pro- 
vided with quarters and other 


amenities of life so that — they 
should not feet that they are 
posted there as punishment. The 
Teachers may be properly oriented 
to tibal life and culture and 
encouraged to learn the local 
tribal language, Courses should 
be explained in. tribal language as 
far as practicable in the lower 
classes, ‘The materials of the 
text books may be drawn from 
their sorroundings, life and eul- 
ture, so that they’ will feel inter- 
ested. Gradually, they should 
be taught about forest laws, — land, 
system, their rights and "obliga: 
tions, diseases and their treatments 

that from early childhood they 
will develop a tendeney to safer 
guard themselves against untoward 
vents, In higher classes, — they: 
should be allowed to learn some 
rat in addition to their studies. 
Agriculture should be included as 
fone of the items of study from 
Tower lasses, 


The programme will be expen= 
sive to the Goveroment, But from 
jon of the fact that the 
vation and the present 
nneration are iterate and igno- 

the next should not be 
allowed 10 live like that 


Rehabilitation 


‘The semi-nomadie Kharias may 
be settled down in the open land 
available at Jenabil,  Jamuna, 
Chahala, Dudurachampa, Bada 
makabadi, etc. These arens in the 
reserved forests were encroached 
‘and reclaimed by the recent immi- 
rant from Bihar, who have been 
evicted in the interest of National 
Park, 
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‘The area has so thoroughly 
denuded of forest growth that itis 
Impossible to elothe the area again 
by good forest for several years 10 
come... To give the kharias a sett 
fe life, it is therefore desirable to 
fake up a resettlement programme 
fon these lands in @ gradual manner 


Similarly « fow landless Santal 
families who are in search of land 
ray be inducted to the aren and be 
allotted some lands inorder to pro- 
Vide a wider social cirele to the 
tonly eleven Santals of Kubatghai 
find Bad Kasiea, Their society at 
present is so small that they have 
{o go to distant places in search of 
Dies while there nre large number 
of landless Santals who are ansb 
fous to come hiete, Tribal & Rural 
Welfare Department in collabora 
tion with Forest Department may 
take up these schemes of resettle 
ments. 


Allotment of Land 


‘As has been indicated cariot 
there are a large number of tribal 
families who have no records 
fferights for Tands in their posses 
sion, though, they have este 
ished themeelves here since 
tong. Owing to their weak~ 
rest on Tegal side, they 
fiving ina state of uncertainty. 
"They are threatened very often by 
authorities to evacuate from Kukur 
Bhukha, Goplnathpur,  Budha- 
patang, Saruda and Jajdihi, They 
shouldbe given record-of-rights in 
respect of their lands, 

‘Nearly 47-1 per cent of the total 
households have lands within 5 
fteres per family. Such small 
holdings do not fetch them good 
income. Enough of lands are 


available near about the protected 
Forest, These lands should be 
Feased out to landless and those 
owning small plots, to raise their 
‘standard of living, 


Agriculture and Its Improvement 


he inhabitants of Simiipals are 
primarily cultivators. They follow 
rude technique of cultivation 
Demonstration farms should be 
‘opened to show Improved methods 
fot sowing and improved seeds 
tte. Agricultural experts should 
trxamine the soll and shoukd adviae 
for cash erops snd vegetables. Mt 
is very likely. that black pepper 
may grow well here, Opinion of 
rugecuttural experts may be sought 
for ascertaining the exact postion 


Coffee Plantation—Coffes may 
irrow well here. Such project may 
be undertaken at Jamuna and 
enabil by Forest and Agriculture 
Department, Tt will solve — the 
problem of unemployment to some 
extent. 


Hortteutture—Morticulture may 
prove to be a paying proposition 
Mango, jackfrait, plum, Guava, 
lemon, orange, papaya and 
fapricat may be grown in wide 
scale, where water facilities are 
Available. Tt requires Tane 
investment in the shape of supply 
fof seeds, saplings, manure,  fert 
fizers and cold storage, Further, 
quick transport and marketing are 
to be provided, Tt is the time when 
Planned efforts may be made for 
evelopment of horticulture in this 
area, by assistance to individual 
cultivators. 
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Manure—They do not know 
other types of manuring except that 
‘of cowdung. The forest are rich 
in green manure, Demonstra- 
tion Tarms may show the prepara- 
tion and use of green manuring. 


Areigation 


‘The agriculture in Similipals 
Inrgely sulfers from lack of tet: 
gation Tuclities, A number of 
Perennial streams and rivers are 
owing in the area, which can be 
utilised for minor irrigation pur- 
ose, Villagers are willing te 
Fender all possiple assistance for 
such projects. Lift Irrigation 
‘would be useful and the cost may 
be lower. A survey may be 
conducted expeditiously by the Lt 
Irrigation Department. 


Animal Husbandry and Poultry 


‘The caitle mortality ia the area 
is very high. ‘There is neither a 
veterinary dispensary nor even. 

Stockman centre in the area. The 
people are not used to take milk 
Tt is necessary that two stockman 
centres with a mobile dispensary 
should be provided for preventing 
fd treating cattle diseases. ‘There 
should also be a Dull centre to 
Improve the breed, With these 
micasures taken there may be 
spectacular development in cattle 
breeding as the area abounds in 


Similarity poultry and piggery 
cean also be useful programmes for 
providing subsidiary income as the 
tribal people have aptitude for 
‘those. ‘The programmes should. 
Ihowever, be comprehensive and 
should provide for supply of 


primary stock, their replenishment, 
supply of feed, know-how and 
marketing, 


Market and Co-operative Society 


‘One of the major impediments 
in agricultural development is the 
lack of marketing facilities in the 
area, As has been Indicated earlier 
people have 10 cover long distances 
for reaching marketplaces from 
‘Similipals. Normally they start for 
the hat in the afternoon of the 
day previous to hat day. They 
make one night halt on the way, 
Next. morning, they reach the 
market. On way back, they make 
fa night halt and reach back home 
the next noon, ‘They purchase the 
necessities of life like salt, 
Kerosene, ete. which are not 
locally available, Distance and 
‘mode of transport restrict the 
volume of goods brought to the 
market for sale and purchase. A 
large aumber of tribals bring the 
same type of commodities tothe 
‘market, where there i litle compe: 
tition for the purchase of their 
produce. The tribals have no 
money for the goods required by 
them. They cannot hold — back 
their stork, which Uhey must sell 
in onder to be able to purchase 
their requirements 


‘The ignorance of tribals rogard- 
{ng weights and measures and prico 
fof various goods is exploited by 
traders to dictate their own terms. 
‘An economie complex has develop: 
fed in such a way that the tribal 
families are bound to some parti: 
cealar trader in many ways, so that 
they are obliged. to sell their 
produce to that particular person 
ft the rate dietated by him. To 
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cheek this exploitation, it may be 
desirable to organize the purchase 
‘and sale scheme in the area, 


Forest-produce of Khavias 


In the present set up, Kharias 
fre bound to sell their collections 
namely honey, arrowroot, resin, 
wax, ele,, to the authorities of 
[National Park, The authorities are 
not empowered to give them 
advance. On the other hand 
Kharias get advances from 
‘merchants in days of want and 
sell them their goods at the time 
ff collection. It is desirable that 
the produce from Kharias are pur 

but the 
‘considera 
tion their requirements, Th 
‘may not be given advances in cash, 
nut in kind to check extravagance. 
‘This will eliminate private traders 
to a considerable extent. The rate 
may however be- increased. Now 
itis rather low. 


Forest Co-operatives 


‘Wage earning constitutes one of 
the major sourees of income. They 
‘work under contractors as forest 
labourers. Very often, they are not 
paid ful wage hy the contractors 
Forest Labour Co-operatives ean be 
organised under the direct control 
‘of Government for sometime to help 
the Inbourers. Coupes may be 
fgranted to the co-operatives. The 
members may be given advance 
‘through the co-operatives at the 
time of their need, so. that thes 
‘may not look to money lenders 


Development of Handicraft 
Handicrafts are essential for 
improving the economic condition 


‘of these people, All of them know 
‘mat-making, ropemaking and 
preparing broom sticks from the 
locally available material, The 
Mahalis are good basket-makers, 
Raw materials are available but 
‘organized marketing and improved 
‘methods of working are wanting. 
‘A large quantity of these items ean 
bbe procured and exported to 
‘outside. At present, procurement 
is done by private traders. Govern: 
‘ment may take over procurement 
‘of these goods and dispose them of 
‘outside Similipals so that the 
inhabitants may get a good price, 


Medieat Aid 


‘The medical facilites are 
‘extremely poor in this area, There 
is only one Ayurvedic dispensary 
fat Gudugudia, This area is un 
healthy. Here preventive measures 
sre more necessary than the cura 
tive ones. National Malaria radi 
cation Programme has made a 
good start, False notions like the 
death of cattle by drinking water 
from D. D. T.—sprayed waterholes 
are slil current. It is suggested 
therefore that a sis-beded hospital 
may be opened in the heart of 
Similipals. A mobile unit may be 
attached to the dispensary, Each 
lager should be provided with an 
{informant on nominal payment per 
‘month whose duty will be to inform 
the hospital authorities as soon 
8 person is attacked with illness. 
‘The doctor shotild be provided 
with a Jeep and special pay of 20 
per cent. The inhabitants may be 
encouraged to avail medical ald. 
Care should be taken to select 
persons, who have zeal to serve in 
the area. The mobile unit should 
take up bold steps to administer 
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preventive medicines in large scale. If these spots are developed as 
‘The diseases, and their causes, places of tourists’ attractions, 
should be explained to all through employment opportunities for local 
propaganda, people may be increased. Some 
fees may be levied on visitors in- 
Communication ‘order to meet the cost of amenities. 
We is, therefore, suggested that 
Lack of communication is one of scenic spots should be linked. by 
‘impediments for _yoads and should be well published 
& r He needs no repeli: for attracting tourists, The District 
tion to stress that the area is totally Tourist Officer may do the needful 
cut off from outside for six months in. consulation and collaboration 

f year, Without communication, with Forest Department. 

most of the schemes will f 

Ivecause supervision annd execution __Diserepaney In population figure 


will sulfer. Step should be taken yon 
to connect Jashipur. Pag 1961 


Home Department 
Bangiriposi and Cala by all lection Hand-Book show | some 
weather met 


Similipals. 


fgrose errors. Villages like Gudu: 
sgudia, Nigirdha are shown as 
‘Bechhapari” which are not 
actually s0. Similarly Scheduled 
Government in Forest Depart. Castes gure is shown against i 
‘ment may reconsider thelr poliey SOs wilaes, where there is oe 
regarding the Natiqnal Park. They  SeBeduled Caste person. The ' 
ran limit the trea for they openg, tibal population in some villages 
Ton and “leave the ‘sememaing are shown to be nil, whereas the 
portion. This limited portog  eXUire population belongs to 
Scheduled Tribes. These mistakes 
‘may be rectified. 


National Park 


should be free from the movement 
of all types of vehicles and other 
‘operations so. that animals ean 
thrive well. Reservation of a vast Need of am Anthropologist, 
‘area without funds to invest, will A well integrated plan is neces 
‘bear no appreciable result in the sary for this area, The two 
long run, Panchayats namely Astakunhar 
Gudugudia may be taken a 
peeree ‘units for development work at the 
rian Vo aad Gevelopment oficial tage. An Amthropologiat 
may be associated with develop: | 
z ‘There are a large umber of ment programme. Execution and 
scenie spots which ean attract the uation may be done side by 
. Visitors from far off places. side. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


‘Acculturation of Soura Childnia into Oriya Society, 


By: DR, G. PARIDA, mA, Ph. 0, 


‘Reader and Head of the Department of Psychology, Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, India 1968. 


Sponsored by R 
"New Det 


This book elaimas 
approach on “the 


ich Programmes Committe, Planning Commission— 


Elite Publishing Hovse 
2611 Pipal Mahideo, Have Quizt 


Deine 


to give a now 
process and 


speed of acculturation of backward 


ori 
and 


n unique 


developed social groups, 


disciplinary 


study, which employs the tools of 
Physiology, Sociology Social 
Anthropology and Psychology”. 


author leads 
ment of Psychology 
College, Cuttack 


the Depart 
‘of Ravenshaw 
the premier 


educational institution of Orissa, 


that is Utkal. He h 


was travelled in 


U. 8. A after getting his doctorate 


Philosophy trom 
of Utkal 


‘the University 


‘The book has a nice get up with 
4 photograph of a sculpture from 
Konarak, the elegant tourist spot 
of Orissa, ‘There are 8 chapters 


‘with 115 pages. 


‘The author white 
new approach, on cu 


itlust 
change 


hhas taken into account psychologi 
cal basis of motivation of people 
‘underlying acculturation. This is 


Jin vapiance with 


ie approach of 


Rs, 22:5 $300 
the sociologists and social anthro: 
pologists. ‘The latter according 
to the author merely gives some 
cultural data without explaining 
Imuman behaviour. He hat taken 
the primitive Sauras, village Sauras 
fand urban Sauras {0 measure with 
Oriya society. However while 
delimiting the frst two divisions of 
the tribe, the author has been 

to infalliable errors, He 

described hill Sauras or Lanjia 
Sauras of Parlakimed and Koraput 
as “nomadic in habits, great 
Thunters and trackers", ‘But he 
tells them to be practising terraced 
cultivation, Terrace cultivation 
necessitates precision and skill, 
whieh do not go side by side with 
nomadic habits. Sauras are tradi: 
tion directed, and have 
comparatively elosed cultural base 
But to assume them to be elinging 
to their old habits to maintain 
their isolation from the rest of 
world is farther from truth, In 
fact Sauras have been migrating 
to tea gardens of Assam and 
North Bengal since the beginning 
of this century through the ‘Tes 
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District Labour Association. Quite 
‘2 good number of tribesmen have 
Tearnt other languages in contact 
‘with outsiders. Elwin has studied 
the tribe in forties. Subsequently 
a good number of scholars 
ave studied the tribe from diffe- 
rent angles, The author's sample 
Of village Sauras and their division 
Into secupational groups may be 
fan extreme ease. 


‘The author has applied var 
tests and improved techniques to 
Test the five hypotheses. The 
tests were administered to the 
samples, except hill or Lanjia 
Sauras. About those the author 
is competent to arrive at the con: 
‘clusion that the village Sauras are 
mostly bound by traditions and 
seldom adopt new methods of 
‘development. 


‘The book gives in brief the new 
approach to study the process of 
acculturation of backward. groups, 
Which may help to plan their inte 
gration into the fold of broad pat- 
tern of the Oriya society. Sued 
publications are no doubt welcome 
{o the students of social seiencer, 
to understand the socio-cultural 
Implications of backward tribes, 
The book deserves the credit and 
the author has taken pains to make 
the study useful. Nevertheless 
certain discrepancies have crept 
in while describing the hill 
Souras. The author mentions 
fabout the Tribal Research 
Bureau, engaged in studies among 
backward tribes of the State, That 
institution could have helped in the 
study and then the collection of 
ata would have been easier form 
‘ill Sauras. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT US 


‘The Tribal Research Burcaw has 
completed the fled investigation 
the following problems :— 


(1) Evaluation of B.S, & 8, 8 
Scheme in Gumma, Kotgaeh, 
Bolghar and Parlakhemundi 


(2) Impact of Tibetan Kefageos 


(3) Study of impwet of Alekh 
Mahimadharma on Scheduled 


Tribes & Schesluled Castes 


(4) Beonomie Survey in Bonde 


(5) Survey of Tribal Develop 
‘ment Blocks and proposed T 
D. Block, 
(a) Gumma 
{b) Bisor 
(6) Chandrapur 

(6) Study of Socio-ceonomie eon- 


Guavetla 


the non-tribals near MIG aren 
‘of Koraput district 


Study of Impact of Panda 
karanya Project of Matkan: 
‘and Umerkote. 


«) 


(0) Study of Lanjia. Sauras of 
Ganjam and Koraput 
distri 


For the next six months from 
July, 1968 10 December. 1908 the 
Bureau has taken up the Following. 
‘assignments. Some af the, mon 
feraphic studies on tribes have to be 
Eontinued during this period 


(1) Bealuation of 1, D. Block i 
Matkangie 1 


(2) Hand-Book on Paroja 


(3) Beonomie Survey in a part of 
Sundargarh district 40. nd 


the change 


(4) Reonomic Survey among 
Santhals in Mayurbhauj 
district. 


(8) Evaluation of PS. B.S, 
Scheme in Suskati area of 
Keonjbar. 


(0) Hand-Book on Dangria 
Kandha, 


(7) Hland-Book on Ronda, Study 
fof Kondhs in Kashipur 7, D. 
Block 


(8) Study of Matua Kondh in 
Laxmipur & Kumbhi:Kota 

(9) Aevatuation of Kashipur D. 
Block 


(10) Beonomie survey in 
sarh district. 
(11) Hand-Book on Jatapu 
(12) Study of economie conditions 
of Lanjia Sauras of Potts 
ing area, 


(3) 
4) 
(19) 


(16) 


an) 
as) 
9) 
(20) 
ay 


(2a) 


(23) 


(ny 
(23) 
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Hand-Book on Pengo Kondh 


Han 


Book on Gadaba 
Report on Bissoi Block 


Report on Chandrapur . D. 
Block, 


Hand-Book on Binjhia 


snd-Hook on Paust Bhuinya 
and-Book on Santat 
Hand-Book on Bathud 
Hand-Book on Kharia 


Hand-Book on Dangaria 
Kondh, 


Hand-Book on Kutia Kondh 
of Chandrapur 


Hand-Book on Desia Kondh 


Hand-Hook on Katia Kondh 
of Belgath. 


The Director of the Bureau Shei 
Anirudha Das, LAS., was transfor 


red 


‘and posted as Secretary-curm 


Director, Cultural Affairs and 
Director, Cultural Affairs, Shri Das 


had 


‘lose association with the 


research programme of the Bureau 


He himself being 


snd 


eruditescholar 
writer has contributed 


valuable articles to the Adibasi, He 


with us for nearly one year 


During thls period he has inspired 
four research stall ancl badd always 
sympathetic appreciation of ou 


work 


OGP—MP-Lino (T. & R. W.) 16 


"The departure of Shei Das 


1,000—1-4-1969 


Inns therefore east « gloom in out 
‘mind. Shri Das in his new assign 
‘ment will we hope continue to 
Ihave close association with the 
Bureau and the Adibasi 


Shri RON, Das, LAS, is 
the new Director of the’ Tribal 
Research Bureau as the Secretary 
to Government in Tribal & Rural 
Welfare Department. Shri Das 
is also the Rehabilitation Commis: 
sioner of the State and in that eapa: 
city a member of the Dandakaraaya 
Development Authority, For some: 
timesas the Joint Secretary of the 
Tribal & Rural Welfare Depart: 
ment Shri Das had taken interest 
In our affairs As the Head of the 
Bureau and the Euitor of the 
Adibasl itis hoped that we wilt 
continue to have his encouragement 
‘nd inspiration in our work 


Shri P. Shilu Ao, Chaiemin, 
‘Tribal Development Study Team 
Planning Commission had request: 
‘ed the State Government to depute 
Shei N. Das, Assistant Director 

another officer of the Tribal 
Research Bureau in assisting him 
to draft the report on Orissa 
State and the All-India Report 
of the Team. Accordingly’ the 
Assistant Director and. Researeh 
‘OMecr Shri S. P. Rout have been 
‘New Delhi for this purpose 
It is a happy oceasion whore the 
‘Tribal Research Bureau of th 
State has been called upon for a 
very important work relating to 
problems of the tribes of the 
country which may be reflected in 
the report of the Study Team, 
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4 INTERDISCIPLINE 


AQuarterly Journ of Social Science 
Research and Documentation 
It is published by the Gandhian Institute of 
Studies, a contre for study and research and 
training in various areas of fundamental and 
applied social sciences. This Journal intends 
to provide a forum to advanced social science 
thinking and research with an articulated 
orientation to foster planned social change. 
INTERDISCIPLINE usually have the following 
sections: 

“Articles, research papers and critical 
reviews in all important branches of 
epeial sciences. Effort will be made to 
develop an interdisciplinary framework 
inmodern social science thinking. 

* avstracts of articles in standard social 
goience Journals of Indian and foreign 
specially those dealing with social 
probloms and social changes. 

* Index of social science articles speci- 
‘ally those dealing directly with emer- 
ging social problems. 

‘Review of latest publications in social 
Boiences 

* Special Abstracts, Research notes, book 
notes, Index of recent additions to the 
Institute Library and glimpses of Insti- 
tute activities, etc. 

PERIODICITY : Spring : Summer : Autumn : Winter 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
India Ra. 12°00: U. 8. A, 8 5°00 : U.K. Bh. 30 
ADVERTISEMENT TARIF® 
III Page Cover (Full) Rs. 150°00 
HII Page Cover (Haif) Rs. 90°00 
IV Page Cover (Full) Re. 20°00 
Full Page Ra. 10000 
Half Page Re. 60°00 
For further particulars write to 
The publication Incharge, 
GANDHIAN INSTITUTE OF STUDIES, 
Rajghat, Varanasi (U. P.) 
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ADIBASI 


A quarterly periodical published ty the 
Tribal Research Bureau, Bhubaneswar, Orissa 
every year inApril, July, October and January, 
Tt contains papers and findings on social 
soience, emphasizing tribal problems of Orissa. 


Adibasi invites contribution from persons 
interested in Anthrogology, Sociology, Bthno- 
history and tribal problems. 


Manuscripts sent for publication” must be 
typewritten in double space on one side of the 
paper. Each contributor will be given twenty- 
five copies of off-prints and Rs. 25-00 for 
each standard article. 


scripts along with their antecedent, 


All correspondence should be addressed to 
the Editors, Adibasi, Tribal Research Bureau, 
Bhubaneswar, Oriesa. 

Annual subscription of the Journal: 


New contributors are required to send manu- 
Rs, 16°00 Inland 
Rs. 20°00 Foreign 


(this is subject to revision) 


Adibasi is also supplied on exchange basis 
== 
bcibcdinsandinaiactiadie dnetiegieteinaae ieee 


Pre 


Back issue are also available for sale 


